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A DELIGHTFUL DRIVE. 

nr snss caaiilla william. 


It has been complained of me, Camilla 
Willian, that all my villains are women. I 
own that the accusation is not without foun¬ 
dation. But, consider; a viUanous man any¬ 
body can see through, even a woman knows 
him as quick as she gets her eye3 on him. 
The oily flatterer shines all over, as though 
an anacouda had just got him ready to swal¬ 
low. The velvet-gloved brute caynot appear 
gentle; the designing, under-working scamp 
is betrayed by the leer of his eyes. Who 
care3 about reading what he can see for him¬ 
self? But with women it is different. They 
can nearly always read each other; but to 
men they are a mystery. It is ten chances 
to one that, of half the men you know, the 
woman whom, of all their acquaintance, they 
are most likely to put on a pedestal, is the 
worst woman they know. 

Now, it seems to me much more interest¬ 
ing to sketch little portraits of these pretty 
dissemblers, as they appear behind those 
veils of theirs, than to be spending my time 
and ink in scrawling clumsy profiles of clum¬ 
py villiaus. N'esi pax? 


This explanation I make because I am 
about to sin again, and have a story which I 
am dying to tell, all about two scoundrels in 
petticoats, and how they plotted, and how 
beautifully they got come up with. And I 
furthermore would announce that if any 
woman would object to this, she must herself 
be a scoundrel in a petticoat Now, with this 
fearful alternative hanging over their heads, 
I fully expect all women to be delighted with 
my story. 

Behold, then, my dramatis persona:: 

Mrs-ElizabethMaybury, j SC “"”^ rcI in pclti ‘ 

Miss Jane Maybury, ) 2d scoundrel in pet- 
[ tieoats; 

Air. James Swan, • . a great catch; 

Miss Dora Willis, J one who catches 

’ ( him. 

Coach and horses, coachman, servants, etc. 
First Scene: garden of a country house; 
Sir. Swan discovered lying under a tree, and 
reading Morris’s Jason; cherries glistening 
among the bough3 overhead like big garnets 
on stems; robins red and robins golden sing¬ 
ing everywhere about; grass spread like a 
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thick, green carpet everywhere. Country 
house convenient; Mrs. and Miss May bury 
behind a pair of blinds watching Mr. Swan, 
and whispering together. 

Door of the country house opens, and Miss 
Dora Willis stands therein, a remarkably 
pretty girl of nineteen, with fair hair, pink- 
cheeks and black eyes. She is humming a 
song, does not see Mr. Swan, who hears her 
and lies watching her from under the tree. 
Presently she comes slowly walking down the 
green, still singing fitfully, till, close on the 
gentleman, she first perceives him, and sto A .s 
short, song and all. 

With the reader's permission, we will drop 
the dramatic, and assume the narrative style. 

Mr. Swan was absolutely too lazy to rise. 
Besides, to rise would be for a moment to 
lose sight of the lovely picture she made, 
standing there in her white dress, with the 
afternoon sunlight just touching the wreath 
of myrtle leaves in her hair, and her face 
flushed with a little blush of surprise and, 
perhaps, something else. 

The gentleman buried still deeper in his 
beautiful chestnut hair Ike fingers of the 
hand on which he rested, and showing his 
white teeth in a smile, said, “ * Will you walk 
into my parlor? said the spider to the fly.’” 

41 Certainly not, if I am a fly and you a 
spider. m the lady replied, with ever so little 
of a pout. 44 Besides, I came out for some 
cherries.” 

u Yon are a fly and I am a fly,” the gentle¬ 
man said, closing his book. 4< There is no 
spider in the case. Take a seat on my shawl 
here, and I will presently bring you down 
cherries.” 

He got up, and went for a long pole with a 
hook at the end, and she seated herself on 
the shawl which he had spread for a division 
between him and the bugs, and caterpillars, 
and toads, etc., which will infest even the 
most Arcadian grass, perhaps, also, to protect 
his snowy linen suit from being marked with 
green stains. 

Dora looked like some lovely nymph sitting 
there in the shadow of the thick tree, or she 
would have looked like one, only nymphs 
wear but one garment, or sometimes less; 
and Mr. Swan, standing five feet ten inches 
in his slippers, with his handsome, sraooth- 
Ghaven face, superbly healthy and athletic 
form, bright eyes, and shining hair, might be 
some young god who had come down to woo 
the maiden, bringing one of his own Olym¬ 
pian trees, full-fruited. I dare say that Mr. 


Swan was handsomer than Jupiter ever 
thought of being, and not to be sneered at, 
even by Apollo. 

But we will leave the two there, he pulling 
cherries from the branch which he has 
hooked down, choosing the finest, and toss¬ 
ing them into her lap, she refusing to eat one 
till he should come to the feast with her. 
Our present business is otherwhere. We en¬ 
ter the house by a fine large entry, which 
people who have read many English novels 
call the hall. A vast hat-tree, laden with 
felt and straw fruit, tells the tale of the 
house at once. It is a summer boarding¬ 
house, but genteel and select Down stairs, 
we have glimpses of a handsome parlor, with 
two or three persons in it, a dining and a sit¬ 
ting-room; but our business is up stairs in 
the lady's chamber. Mrs. and Miss Maybury 
have one of the best chambers in the house. 
Tl*iy are mother and daughter, and rather 
wealthy. Miss Jane is not so pretty as the 
little lady whom we left under the cherry- 
tree; but, in her way, she is pretty. She is 
rather short and full in form, blonde, blue¬ 
eyed, and has a good complexion and teeth, 
and a sprightly manner. She is generally a 
favorite with gentlemen. But there is in the 
make, as well as in the frequent use of her 
face, an insufferable insolence, which makes 
me long to box her ears. Where the expres¬ 
sion lies chiefly, I cannot say; perhaps in the 
somewhat turn-up nose, maybe in the cold, 
bold eyes; it is possible that the short and 
very much-drawn-down-at-the-comers mouth 
is responsible for the look, or it may lurk in 
the close waves and massed curls of her 
blonde hair that almost breaks from the blue 
ribbon, so profuse is it. More likely yet, the 
insolence is inside her, and peeps out wher¬ 
ever it can. Jane is a fair scholar, writes 
equal to Dunton, and can talk French as well 
as a Canadian. She can also play a little list 
of waltzes, marches, and pieces without name, 
only occasionally missing a note. At pp she 
plays quite soft, but most she likes to see ff t 
for then she can play very hard. She can 
also sing u Star of the Evening,” in a hard, 
round voice, which seems determined to be 
heard by the planet which she is apostrophis¬ 
ing, and M Thou reignest in this Bosom,” in 
an accusatory voice, as though the monarch 
addressed were a usurper, and had better 
fly for his life. An accomplished young lady, 
you perceive. 

I don’t want to be bothered with describ¬ 
ing Mrs. Maybury. Sbe was mentally very 
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much like her daughter, hut physically taller 
and darker. 1 have said they were peeping 
through the blinds at Mr. Swan. They are 
still peeping, but not now with smiles. If 
glances were arrows, then, Miss Dora Willis 
sitting there, smiling and blushing, with her 
lap full of cherries, and her lovely eyes up¬ 
turned to the gentleman who is serving her, 
would speedily close those eyes, and sink 
back dead, transfixed by four poisoned ar¬ 
rows, two blue and two black. 

“ That artful jade T whispered Mrs. May- 
bury. “She is bolder than anything I ever 
saw. She went out on purpose to meet him. 
See the way she rolls her eyes up at him! I 
should like to pull her hair for her!” 

“See, ma! now he’s sitting down beside 
her. See how close she lets him come! And 
she is picking out cherries for him. Did you 
see that? She put one in his mouthP 

For every cherry that the laughing cqpple 
out there swallowed, it seemed that Mrs. and 
Miss Maybury swallowed a stone. They 
grew green in the face; not altogether on ac¬ 
count of the green blind against which their 
noses rested, but because ail the bile in their 
bodies was boiling over. 

There isn't much more to tell of that after¬ 
noon. Tbe two outside sat and regaled them¬ 
selves till the six o’clock dinner was ready, 
then went happily in, full of content and— 
cherries, and with a plentiful lack of appetite. 
But the two ladies came down to dinner 
with the most elaborate smiles for everybody 
but Miss Dora and Mr. Swan, with a volume 
of light chat, with which they entertained 
everybody but the two aforementioned, and 
with extremely pretty dresses on. Jane did 
look pretty, if she was a scoundrel. She wore 
a green and white lawn, that made her look 
like a blush rose in the midst of its leaves, 
and she had a gold-green ribbon in her hair, 
doing its best to hold the curls all back, but 
missing one little ringlet which dropped be¬ 
hind her left ear, forming a background for a 
long malachite eardrop. She had good teeth, 
moreover, and one forgave her for continu¬ 
ally laughing at nothing. 

It was the same in the evening. Mrs. 
and Miss Maybury were the stars of the 
goodlie companie, when the household gath¬ 
ered on the balcony and in the parlor, and 
they did not appear to see Miss Willis nor 
Mr. Swan. Neither of those two invisible 
persons broke their hearts about the matter. 
Both understood, or rather the lady did, and 
the gentleman thought he did. Of course, 


Dora thought they might mind their own 
business. But Mr. Swan felt a little flattered. 
It wasn’t a bad compliment to have a pretty 
girl like Jane Maybury so much in love with 
him that she was ready to eat up any other 
girl he might speak to. Poor, pretty little 
Jane ! He didn’t want to make her unhappy. 
Of course, the fancy was but a fancy, ami she 
would get over it; but now it was very real 
to her; and positively he must be kind and 
friendly. It was the least he could do, as it 
was also the most that he could do. 

With this thought he approached Jane 
who, perceiving his intention, got apart, and 
sat on the threshold of a glass door that led 
from the parlor to the veranda. 

“ Is not the air too cool for you ?** asked 
Mr. Swan, going to her, and taking pains to 
soften his voice. 

She glanced coldly up at him: 

“ No sir!” 

“ May I sit here with you ? Is there room 
for me?’’ he inquired, unscathed by this 
boreal blast 

She made room for him at once; but when 
he had seated himself, she turned her shoul¬ 
der and looked intently off in another direc¬ 
tion. But it is impossible for any young 
woman to sulk for any length of time, when 
so handsome and good-natured a gentleman 
is trying to conciliate her. Moreover, Mam¬ 
ma Maybury, seeing how matters stood, and 
afraid that her daughter might lose ground 
by too great a display of ill-nature, made it 
convenient to walk past just then, and ad¬ 
dress a smiling remark to Mr. Swan. Jane 
took the cue, and condescended to turn her 
face toward the gentleman; and before long 
they were chatting as if nothing in the world 
had happened to interrupt their concord. 
Of course, Mr. Swan knew that he must not 
approach Miss Willis that evening, but he 
glanced across the room occasionally to 
where she sat talking with some of the other 
hoarders. Did he mistake? or were her 
cheeks a little redder than usual, and was 
her head more than ordinarily erect? I 
fancy the young man smiled inwardly, as 
men may who see women pulling caps for 
their favor. lie had not thought that Dora 
could be jealous of this girl, no matter how 
much he might notice her; but it really 
seemed that she was. “Silly Dora! Think 
that all this girl’s body and soul could with 
me weigh against your most unregarded 
curl;” he said in his own mind. But he 
bent himself still more to attend to ihe well- 
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pleased miss at his side, glancing covertly at 
Dora now and then, to make sure. Jane, 
also, was triumphantly watching the girl's 
movements. 

In the afternoon, if the two had been to¬ 
gether, Dora had sought Sir. Swan, she 
thought; but now she, Jane, had been sought 
bv him; ay, and had persisted in spite of 
repulse. Jane grew more charming every 
minute. She was delighted with everything 
that her companion said, she flattered him, 
asked his advice in little matters, confided 
various important secrets to his keeping, and 
otherwise strove to make him pleased with 
himself and with her. 

After a while, one of the ladies with Dora 
proposed that they should go out in the gar¬ 
den, and in going, they passed close to the 
couple in the veranda door. Mr. Swan 
glanced up at Dora, but she passed him with 
head erect, and without speaking. That was 
a little more than the gentleman could stand. 
Such haughty displeasure was rather too 
dear a price to pay for the smiles of Miss 
Maybury. Mr. Swan's gayety languished, he 
looked about, and finally made an. excuse to 
change his company. 

u He is cut up because she is angry about 
our talking together,” thought Jane, and in¬ 
stantly became angrier than ever. 

Miss Dora did not appear again in the par¬ 
lor that night, though Mr. Swan sat till 
eleven o'clock, pretending to read the even¬ 
ing paper. All the stragglers had come in, 
and the doors were closed. She must have 
come in by the side door and gone up stairs 
while he was watching for her. 

Of course, when I assure the reader that 
he was sliding rapidly down that inclined 
plane which leads to love, and ready at any 
moment to fall plumb to the bottom, he, the 
reader, will understand that my hero did not 
go to bed in a very comfortable frame of 
mind that night. Moreover, that the next 
day, when he found the lady, not angry, in¬ 
deed, but what was worse, distantly polite 
and indifferent, he was still more disturbed. 
Miss Jane, was, however, kind enough to 
make up, and Mrs. Maybury was saccharine. 
The latter was, indeed, exceedingly confiden¬ 
tial and frank with him. 

u I cannot help disliking that girl,” she said, 
with perfect openness, when the two saw 
Dora walking in the garden, past the window 
where they sat. 

“And why, pray?” exclaimed the^young 
man, with an air of cold surprise. 


“ She is such a flirt,” the lady replied. li I 
never could endure a flirt.” 

Mr. Swan colored. 

“ That is quite a new character to hear of 
Miss W illis. I supposed that, on the con¬ 
trary, she had too much dignity to indulge in 
such pastime, or to allow a gentleman to 
think she was pleased with him, otherwise 
than as a friend.” 

Mrs. Maybury turned her head. “She 
knows how to make men think what she 
likes. I have known of her carrying on the 
most outrageous flirtations ” 

What man likes to think that he is looked 
on as the victim of a flirt? Not Mr. Swan, 
certainly. To he sure, lie doubted, and could 
not but see spite in this information; but it 
produced sufficient impression on him to 
make lum resolve that he would not render 
himself unnecessarily conspicuous as a fol- 
lowcr-up of Miss Dora so long as she chose 
to look coldly on him. 

What trifles suffice to make dissension be¬ 
tween friends and lovers! As the poet says: 

“ Alas! bow slight a cause,” etc. 

everybody knows the threadbare lines. Each 
waited for the other to advance, and every 
day they drifted farther apart. The Mayburys 
were triumphant and busy. All was not 
done yet. The wedge was inserted, but 
manyblow r s were needed. They gave them 
both ways. Not only 3Ir. Swan had their in¬ 
sinuations buzzed into his ears, hut Mrs. 
Maybury got into a way of going to Dora’s 
chamber and having little confidential chats 
with her, and she always left a sting. 

So a month passed, and in a week longer, 
Dora was to go back to town. She had in¬ 
tended remaining in the country till October, 
but had changed her mind. She meant, 
moreover, to go without giving notice to any 
one, or saying good-by, except to two or 
three. After she had gone, Mr. Swan might 
find it out at his leisure. She did not sup¬ 
pose he would care. She almost wished that 
she was ready to go a week sooner than the 
time set; for he was away for a few days, 
and it would be capital to have him come 
hack and find her place vacant, since he had 
not bid her good-by on going. 

Mrs. Maybury and her daughter took ad¬ 
vantage of the absence of their game to go 
on a short visit to a neighboring town. They 
stayed all day, and reached the city In return, 
just after dark. They had got fire miles to 
go, and it was nearly a mile to the cars that 
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would take them home. They would have 
remained in the city all night, but Mr. Swan 
would be back to-night or in the morning, 
and they must be on hand. 

Just outside the curb-stone of the sidewalk 
in front of the depot stood a carriage that 
seemed to be disengaged, and as they ap¬ 
proached it the driver ran out to meet them. 

“ Ca'ge, madam ?” 

“ Yes. Can you take ns out to Mr. Put¬ 
nam's boarding-house, on Sea street, in I).?” 

“Yes’m; right away !” says the driver, 
opening the door and helping them in. 

The front seat was filled with what ap¬ 
peared to be baggage, but they had the back 
seat to themselves, and presently were on 
their way. 

Going over the paving-stones made con¬ 
versation impossible; but as soon as they 
were on the smooth avenue they began: 

u Ma, wouldn’t it be provoking if Mr. Swan 
came home this morning instead of to-mor¬ 
row? She would have had him all day. If 
he did, then I'll bet you anything they have 
made up.” 

“No fear of that,” said the mother, confi¬ 
dently. “ I gave her an extra dose last night. 
I forgot to tell you. I told her that he said 
that green was your color, and asked y*ou to 
always wear a green ribbon in your hair if 
you wanted to please him. I wish you could 
have seen her bite her lip.” 

“I tell you, ma,” persisted Jane, who 
seemed less confident, “ lie has an eye on her 
yet, and he will manage to have a talk with 
her. I should think you might tell him she 
is engaged to somebody.” 

“But it is too late. That should have 
been told before,” the mother replied. 

“You could tell him that we heard it while 
we were gone.” 

Mrs. Mayburv mused. u That might do.” 

“ And,” persisted Jane, “ tell him that she 
boasted he was in love with her.” 

“ He wouldn't believe that,” says the elder 
lady. “ But I hinted once that she thought 
he was. He turned as red as a blaze ” 

AVell, enough of this. A sample will do. 
Suffice it that the two scoundrels reviewed 
tlieir campaign, and plotted for the future, 
and by the time they reached home had 
their mine all ready to spring. 

The carriage drew np at the familiar gate¬ 
way, and there were all the family sitting 
about on the veranda and in the open win¬ 
dows—all but Dora and Mr. Swan. But they 
taw a slight figure in a white dress, walking 


to and fro under the trees. She was alone, 
so all was safe. He could wot have returned! 

Two or three persons came out to the gate 
to welcome the new-comers, as they stepped 
from the carriage. Miss Jane unconsciously 
pushing the door to after her. 

“Here, let me out, please!” said a voice 
within, at which both ladies turned in 
speechless horror to see Mr. Swan gather 
himself up from the front seat, and step out 
after them. 

“The stopping of the carriage wakened 
me”he said. “I have had a capital nap. 
Was it you, Mrs. Maybury, and Jane! Why, 
how surprising we should have come togeth¬ 
er, and never known! I haven’t slept for two 
nights, and the minute I stepped into the 
carriage I dropped off. I told the driver lie 
might fill the back seat, hut I must have the 
front to myself. You’ve been on a visit*?*’ 

Thus said the gentleman, m the most elab¬ 
orately social and polite manner; but any 
one, had the light been brighter, could have 
seen that his face was deeply flushed, and 
his eyes glistening with an angry lustre. 

Jane drooped her face, and beat a retreat; 
but the elder woman stood her ground. 

“I think this very’ strange, Mr. Swan I* 
she stammered, almost inarticulate with 
anger and mortification. “Very strange, 
sir!” 

“Isn’t it!” he answered. “The oddest oc¬ 
currence in the world. We’ll have it in the 
papers.” 

So saying, he walked past her nodding 
right and left, and entering the house, 
searched the rooms through, not caring who 
saw or understood him. Dora was not there, 
but looking from the veranda he saw a little 
glimpse of white under the garden trees, and 
instantly strode toward it. It moved slowly 
away from him; but he was not to be 
evaded. 

“Dora!” he said. 

She stopped, 

“ How we have both been duped and lied 
to!” he exclaimed, seizing her hand, and 
looking at her sweet face, pale in the moon¬ 
light. 

“ I do not understand!” she said faintly. 

“ Those Mayhurys! How could you believe 
I cared about Jane?” 

At that, Dora drew her hand proudly 
away: 

“ Do you fancy that I am jealous of Jane 
Maybury?” she exclaimed. “ I do not know 
what has happened to make you speak so 
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bow; bat I own, Mr. Swan, that I have been 
angry with you. You misunderstand the 
cause, however. Any one could see that the 
Mayburys were unwilling that you should 
speak to me; and I was offended that you 
tried to conciliate them in the matter. You 
were quite at liberty to prefer them to me; 
but I wished you to make your choice. I’m 
not going to coax any man to notice me 
where he’s afraid to,” says Miss Dora, tossing 
her head, but with a little quiver in her voice 
that showed something besides pride was in 
her heart. 

I am not going to tell how they came at 
last to an understanding. I have not the 
faintest idea how lovers’ quarrels are made 
up. But I do know that at an outrageously 
late hour Mrs. and Miss May bury, peeping 
through their blinds, saw the two come arm 
hi arm up the walk, and enter the house. It 
was ail over with them. The catch was 
caught by somebody else, and they were 
caught in their own trap. I am glad of it; 


but at the same time, I rather pity them. I 
always pity people when they are down, even 
if I wish them down, and know that they 
deserve to be abased. 

Miss Dora did stay out of town till Octo¬ 
ber; but Mrs. and Miss Maybury went in 
town the very morning after their delightful 
drive. They had business to attend to; they 
had heard news that day they went on 
a visit; they were tired of the country; they 
—in short—they wanted to go, and they 
went. They did not see Mr. Swan nor Dora 
before their departure. 

I fancy that the boarders suspected some¬ 
thing of the truth, and some curious ones 
questioned Mr. Swan concerning the matte'. 
But all he could be made to say was, that L 
had a delightful drive, and dreamt a charm¬ 
ing dream. 

The scoundrels were sufficiently punished 
by their defeat, I suppose; and two so happy 
as our lovers could afford to be magnan¬ 
imous. 
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A FATAL LOVE. 

BY CATIIAHLVK KAHX.-IIAW 


“Abb you not ashamed of yourself, Haven ? 
And you with a reputation as a male flirt.” 

Haven took ills cigar from His lips and 
looked round at the young matt who had 
uttered tire sentence in an emphatic manner, 
then lie said with delicate irony in ids voice: 

“Thank you for the implied feminine favor 
vour last sentence conveys.” 

“I should like to thrust at you with a 
straight sword,” exclaimed the other, im¬ 
patiently. “I dislike to believe you are a 
scoundrel.” 

“Thank you again,” mildly whiffing at his 
cigar; then Haven said more seriously: 

“ But what am I to do, Charlie? Don’t he 
so down on .me, unless you can suggest a 
remedy.” 

" Let tho girl alone. The remedy is plain 
enough,” was the quick response. 


“ Or, in her old-time patois, 1 leave her he, ’ ” 
laughed naven. 

The other, John Harvey, left ids chair and 
strode up aud down tliu room, a frown of real 
anger on his face. 

“ You would jest with Heaven itself,” lie 
said. “ It is too had of you.” 

“ Bali! what a tragic fellow you are, Har¬ 
vey. One would think you were in love witli 
Iiachel yourself. Is it so?” 

The clear dark eyes of Harvey met un¬ 
flinchingly tlie baffling gray ones of his com¬ 
panion as 1m replied sharply: 

“ I will not mention love in your presence, 
much less discuss such an unlikely topic as 
the one you have just mentioned. I speak to 
you out of a purely benevolent feeling and a 
sincere interest in the girl. Y'ou can believe 
me or not, ,as you choose. Y’ou have been 
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kind to her, yon took lier from poverty and 
have caused her to be educated. In her eyes 
you are already a generous god. Now, be¬ 
fore she Is out of school, having accidentally 
learned she was rather attractive, you have 
begun paying her a sort of attention tlmt will 
make her love you, provided she did not long 
ago cherish such a feeling towards your sul- 
tanship. She is passionate, strong-natured— 
If you love her and wish to make her your 
wife, very well—if not, pay court to some of 
your fashionables who are very well shielded 
from anything but a transitory feeling,” 

The speaker paused and looked down with 
eyes blazing with scorn at the tuan who un¬ 
interruptedly smoked Ids cigar. 

“Bravo l” cried Haven. “You have clone 
well. But it was eloquence without a suffi¬ 
cient cause, I assure you. I am fully fifteen 
years older than Itachcl, and In her eyes must 
appear quite aged. I give you my word, I am 
far enough from making love to her. I am 
interested in her—it amuses me to call at the 
institution now and then—but as for any¬ 
thing more, you are mistaken, my wise 
mentor.” 

Harvey looked qtiestloningly at the speaker, 
trying to discover some sterling trait in that 
face which women found so attractive. But 
he could sec only a self-assurance yelled in a 
graceful and debonair expression which he 
could well guess could deepen into a look of 
devotion very fascinating. But to him the 
face lacked nobility, and never having realized 
the charm tlmt could dwell in Ilaven’s person 
and manner, ho could hardly forgive the 
woman who should bo deceived by it. 

In that moment of anger ho forgot that, 
though there seemed nothing in common be¬ 
tween him and his companion, though he did 
not respect him, yet he often sought his com¬ 
pany, and the horn's passed with Richard 
Haven, when Tlaven so chose, were always 
rapid and pleasant ones. Wlmt then must bo 
Ids attraction to the ladles who pleased him? 

u Haven,” said IXarvey with profound 
seriousness, “I wish I could prevail upon you 
to become capable of inspiring a belief In you.” 

“I have no such ambition,” responded 
Haven, in rather a sad tone, “you could not 
be more down upon me If I had been false to 
your sister, or something equally detestable.” 

Ilarvey did not attempt to say any tiling 
more. He went out of the room in silence, 
and on the street, walking slowly and ab¬ 
stractedly, ho saw coming towards him the 
girl of whom he had just been speaking. IIo 


raised his hat and bowed profoundly, ami 
looked long after her as she passed down the 
long, shaded way. 

Rachel Esty was scarcely nineteen, yet as 
the man looked at her, ho thought she 
possessed the poise, the reliance of a girl of 
twenty-five, mingled hi some incomprehen¬ 
sible way with the unsophistieatedness of 
early girlhood. 

“ She will love him—they all do,” murmured 
Harvey, going on hU way again, his brows 
contracting as he thought of Haven. 

Meanwhile, in the lit lie luxurious room 
which was Haven’s sanctum, a furious smoke 
was enveloping everything. He had risen 
from his scat and was Walking fiercely up and 
down the small apartment, every sign of 
nonchalance gone from his expressive face, 
his eyes glowing through the haze with an 
intensity which would have astonished 
Harvey. 

“I have lived too long to have a mere girl 
affect me thus,” he said, in a bitter voice. 
“She shall know my power—she shall be 
thankful for my smile. It is too late in the 
day for mo to be dependent on a woman’s' 
whims. Only let me maintain my coolness’ 
before her, lot her not suspect she holds my 
heart in her hand just as she might do if I 
were eighteen, instead of far past thirty.” 

A low, but decided knock on his oflice door 
roused him from his thoughts. He passed his 
handkerchief over liis face, Ids hand over his 
hair, sank down in his chair before a tablo 
piled with papers, and said “come in,” in his 
usual voice. But he had not expected the* 
open door would rCveal the figure of Rachel 
Esty. With an effort she could not guess he' 
subdued all sign of the emotion her presence 
awakened v and rose, taking her hand with his 
ordinavy air of affectionate supervision and 
leading her to a seat, he said: 

“Tins Is the rarest of good fortunes; if I 
could only have guessed such a thing I would 
not have had my domicile so clouded.” 

Something in his tone, despite Ids utmost en¬ 
deavors, made Radiol look up with a startled' 
expression, and when she met his eyes her 
own drooped, and a strange fear of she knew 
not what came to her. 

She did not understand this man—hut he 
had been more than kind to her, and she had 
come to tell him something of her gratitude. 
As for him, he could nht bo his easy, graceful 
self in her presence—the fascinating man 
society knew’—and he had inwardly anathe¬ 
matized his weakness a thousand times. But 
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he was so uncertain, so fearful lest he should 
not please her that he was deprived of that 
happy indifference that carried him elsewhere 
on the high tide of feminine favor. 

“ I came to tell you something of my grati¬ 
tude,” she began, in that low voice that had 
such music to her listener, “but I have no 
words, after all, Mr. Ilaven; you must imagine 
what it has been to me to be educated, when 
an education was what I most longed for, yet 
despaired of achieving.” She clasped her 
hands in the intensity of her feeling, and 
looked with large eyes surcharged with en¬ 
thusiastic thanks at her benefactor. 

As for Haven, well as he liked to lffivc those 
eyes bent upon him, he was uneasy and in 
doubt. It was an unprecedented tiling for 
her to seek him thus—if she wished for any¬ 
thing, she waited for her self-appointed 
guardian to call upon her. And this sudden 
outburst of gratitude—every tone and look 
had always conveyed her thanks to him—and 
now’—what was she contemplating? 

“I have had so much pleasure in being able 
to be of service to you,” ho said, gravely, 
“ that I feol rather that I am your debtor.” 
Then, after a short pause and with an effort, 
he continued, “But do you wish to consult 
me? Bo you contemplate something con¬ 
cerning which you wish my advice?” 

His heart was filled with dread of some in¬ 
definite trouble—he could think of nothing 
worse than her wishing to leave the school 
and go to work—ho knew her indepen¬ 
dence, and that she had always cherished 
a desire to repay him. 

She hesitated—a painful blush stained her 
cheek, and her glowing eyes drooped. 

“ I came to tell you,” she said, at last, in the 
Iowesi of voices, “that I contemplate leaving 
school at the end of this term. Though I 
shall not go through the forms of graduation, 
I have finished my studies—” 

She paused abruptly, and Ilaven waited—a 
cold gloom settling over his thoughts. Ho 
know that he never had been able really to 
control this girl whom of all the world ho 
weydd have given most to have influenced. It 
was the unattainable which lured him beyond 
pow'er of resistance. 

“ You wish to become a teacher, perhaps,” 
said Ilaven, in a stiff voice, thinking he would 
get her a place near, where he could often 
visit her. 

“Such Is not my present Intention,” she 
answered; and then seemed to be studying 
how best to express herself, for Jlaven’s eyes 


and tone wdien she had entered left a feeling 
which she could not overcome. 

“A governess, then ?” he suggested. 

Rachel looked up at him, as far as his 
mouth, and said: 

“No, Mr. Haven. I am to be married ” 

“Rachel!” 

The word gave her an electric shock, so 
passionately was It uttered, and as he said it, 
Haven sprang to his feet with flashing eyes 
and a snowy face. No one could guess the 
blankness of despair her words had given him. 

“It is not true! I cannot believe itl” ho 
said, looking down at her with a glance that 
compelled her to meet it. But the eyes 
he saw were filled with a light that triumphed 
—there was something deep In them that 
bade him In vain to interpret her soul. IIo 
loved, lie adored the woman who sat there 
blushing, confused, and yet unconquerable. 
All the deep and selfish passion of the man’s 
nature was thoroughly roused. There raged 
within him a feeling Impossible to put in 
words. The suave and careless manner usual 
to him was utterly gone. He stopped before 
Rachel ami asked in a cold voice: 

“Who Is the happy man?” Rachel shud¬ 
dered ; it seemed to her to be sacrilege to 
utter the name there, but she replied; 

“Alfred Lamed.” 

“ The puppy!” burst from Haven’s lips with 
uncontrollable hatred. 

Rachel rose ns if called tip by that word. 

“Sirl” she said, with such an indignant 
accent as recalled Haven lo a sense of policy. 
But he could not bear it. With a gesture of 
fierce passion, with a blazing look at the girl’s 
face, he caught her hands in both his own, 
and compelled her to resume her seat, then 
he went on his knees by her side, exclaiming: 

“ It must not, It cannot be! Yon shall not 
love another, when I love you! Bid you not 
know it? lias no whisper of my feeling 
come to you from my heart? I have loved you 
for years—I shall love you forever! Be mine! 
I can make you happy l” 

Rachel’s brain reeled with the intensity of 
her surprise, and with the contagious emotion 
of the man before her. She tried to withdraw 
her hands, and succeeded In releasing one 
which she pressed to her brow bewildered. 

“Do not—0, do not speak In that way!” 
she cried, In a low voice, suffering almost as 
much as he did, but in a different way. “ I 
cannot allow you to talk thus 1 It is hopeless.” 

“Not hopeless,” Haven said, utterly re¬ 
fusing for the moment to believe in the possl- 
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bility that be could lose her—deliriously' 
affected by the touch of her closely clasped 
hands. 

“ You will not be so cruel to me—you can¬ 
not darken my whole future—every hope of 
ihy heart Is in you. I cannot let you go until 
you tell me it is false that you have said.” 

Haven spoke with rapid, almost breathless 
utterance. lie could not believe he had at 
last found a woman who would not yield to 
him—and he had never been really in earnest 
before. He bad laughed at the absolute 
emotion in other men. Women had so readily 
accorded him smiles and favor. He had, as it 
were, played with his own fancies—here was 
something which conquered him. The school¬ 
girl before him was the one woman for whom 
he louged—the only woman he coukl care to 
make his wife. He refused to believe that slio 
was unattainable. 

Rachel was very inexperienced in the ways 
of the world, and this hour revealed glimpses 
from which she shrank back. The man 
frightened her. At that moment slie felt sure 
of nothing but the repulsion that had enterod : 
her heart; the very gratitude she offered him 
recoiled, and she thought she hated him with 
wicked intensity. She had no thought of her 
unusual and exquisite beauty, as she at 
last raised her eyes to his, and ceased every 
attempt to withdraw her hands or to rise. It 
seemed to her that naven was insane—but It 
was only the insanity of bafllcd passion. 

“Mr. Haven,” she said, in a low, clear voice, 
“ will you release mo? It is useless for mo to 
remain longer. I can never love you.” 

Haven looked at her with a long and pierc¬ 
ing gaze—and as ho looked, the fire in his 
sop! burned with increased fury, for In it was 
mingied a dawning wish for revenge, some¬ 
thing which was destined to sway Ids whole 
being. He threw her hand from him and 
rose to his feet, 

“I see that I inspire you with disgust” ho 
said, in such an indescribable tone of bitter¬ 
ness that Rachel shuddered as she heard it. 

“We will never speak of tills thing again,” 
she responded, moving towards the door. Ho 
stepped forward and opened it for her in’ his 
usual manner, but one glance at his faco 
made her shrink Involuntarily. 

“Present to Mr. Larned my compliments,” 
ho said, “and say to him ho is a fortunate man.” 

Rachel walked quickly away, Ida last words 
ringing In her ears like a malevolent prophecy. 

Strangely onough they lingered with her to 
the exclusion of everything else, and her dis¬ 


ordered imagination construed them Into a 
threat—ami against the man she loved. The 
days passed, and the cold cloud that had en¬ 
veloped her since that day was not dispelled. 
In vain did her lover try to restore her to 
cheerfulness; the gloom was too deep. 

“ You did not see his eyes when he spoke 
your name,” she said, shivering at the mem¬ 
ory; “there was death, murder itself in them. 
0,1 shall never bo happy as long as he lives 1” 

' “ What—not if I live?” Larned banteringly 
replied, trying not to reveal that her manner 
and words mado him fear still deeper for her 
peace of mind. 

“Avoid him l” she cried, clasping her hands, 
“lie will do you evil l 0, if I could always 
protect you 1” . 

“ The man is jealous—I do not wonder at 
It,” Larned said, seriously, “ but these are not 
the days when disappointed lovera go about 
with daggers to kill the favored one. Rut if 
you wish K, I promise to be careful—I will 
even carry a pistol if you will feel easier, but 
I think it the height of folly.” 

Tims the man talked until Rachel’s foolish 
fears Were somewhat quieted, and when he 
left her that night her eyes shone with some¬ 
thing of tlieir olden clear light. 

She stood long on the steps, looking down 
the street that lay still and quiet In the moon¬ 
light, Larned’s footsteps had ceased to sound 
upon the still air. The town was at peace 
with everything in appearance. From some 
other street sometimes came the sound of a 
coarse laugh or a snatch of a song sung by a 
company of boys. The soft air brought a 
mingling of the odors of summer. 

“How silly I have been!” she said to her¬ 
self, striving to put from her the feelings 
which had held possession of her for the last 
few weeks. 

But even as she spoke, the fear came upon 
her with double force—it suddenly became an 
absolute terror. She went into the house and 
up to her own room, and walking back and 
forth there, she fought with the superstitious 
foreboding that-oppressed her. 

Terrible visions came before her eyes— 
visions of Larned lying murdered upon the 
road. 

“A womanish notion 1” she whispered, 
pressing her hands over her painfully throb¬ 
bing heart. “ I will go to 3leep,” she snid. 
And mechanically she laid aside her gar¬ 
ments and crept Into bed, closing her eye3 
and lying persistently quiet. 

But such immobility was Impossible in that 
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state of mind. A power was upon her whose . 
strength was greater than tiers. 

"1 gurnet bear it I” she cried. “I must 
know I” 

And ten minutes after she was walking 
rapidly down the street, her slmwl huddled 
about her, her wild eyes staring forward, 
nothing escaping them. It was perhaps an 
hour since Lamed had loft her, and his home 
was about a mile away, in the suburbs of tho 
town. What should she say when his mother 
opened the door to her?, for lie should have 
been at home some time ago, if ho had gone 
d-roclly there. She did not . know or care, 
and when she knocked at the door of his 
mother’s cottage she did not think how 
strangely it appeared in her, thus wandering 
about at near midnight. 

To Mrs. I,arned's surprised exclamation as 
she peeped through tiie crack made by open¬ 
ing the door slightly; Itachel simply said: 

“ fa Alfred at home V 

“ No indeed. 1 thought ho had been spend¬ 
ing the evening with you. What is tho 
trouble?’’ 

“ Nothing," said liacbel, turning away, her 
heart sinking heavily. She left Mrs. Larned 
abruptly and hurried back. There was nothing 
for her to. do now but to go home. 

For a quarter of a mile there were no houses, 
then tire buildings became more thickly 
scattered. Itachel bad not gone a rod, before, 
ill the brilliant moonlight before her, she saw 
the figure of a mail approaching, and with a 
joyful thrill she recognized Larned, walking 
hurriedly, for lie had met a friend and been 
detained. 

White the first blush of shame at her folly 
was still on her cheeks and before he had seen 
her, another figure suddenly and silently, 
emerged from the shadow of a wall; and that 
form, too, Itachel knew, and the knowledge 
went through her heart like a stab; she was - 
not unacquainted with tho graceful and ele¬ 
gant proportions of Haven. She sprang for¬ 
ward; her lips parted in a shrill cry, and 
simultaneously, with a rapidity unerring and 
deadly, there was a gleam of steel—a long, 
slender dagger wiis plunged into Larned’s back, 
and looking up from that deed, as Larned fell 
heavily, Haven saw before him the face of tho 
woman ho loved. 

‘“Better this than that lie should live to 
marry you'." lie muttered, conscious oven in 
that horrible moment of tho attraction Itachel 
possessed for him. 

He saw her throw herself by her lover’s side, 


then he fled with stealthy strides down tho 
long, moonlit road. The unbelief, the lack of 
all principle through his life, had culminated 
at this temptation; and tho blood on his hand 
was the witness of his sin. 

And Itachel? Tho sight of that (lowing 
blood gave her a desperate fortitude. Some¬ 
thing in Larned's face told her that the wound 
was mortal, and yet a divino courage came to- 
her. With face white as his own, with rigid 
lips and muffled pulse, sho sqt down in the 
dust of tho highway and took his head upon 
her shoulder. 

“ I have wished to live, for life with you was 
worth the while,” lie whispered, never taking 
his eyes from her face, and looking at her as 
if her face alone could almost reiall the 
crimson blood which was ebbing away. 

“Do not speak,” she murmured, laying her 
cheek to his, after having in vain endeavored 
to stanch tho blood. “ I will go for a physi¬ 
cian,” she said, but feeling sure that lie was, 
past aid. 

" Stay,” he replied; “ it Is useless. I should 
not live until you returned. Let my last 
moments he with you.” 

She looked at him with that strange calm¬ 
ness that upheld her, and she knew he spoke 
the truth. The midnight stars and unclouded 
moon looked down with unpitying smile upon 
this woman whose happiness for this world 
was passing with the life of the man w hom 
she so tenderly supported. 

All hour later a man, hurrying home from 
some party in tho town, saw in the brilliant- 
white light tho woman sitting there, and on 
her lap wyis the dead face of Alfred Larned. 

Some fortune favored tho murderer. Those 
detectives who are so often “ on the track ” of 
* criminals never found him; tho crowded cities 
of Europe might have sometimes revealed his 
presence, but they did not. Tiie society which 
had known him only ns a “ fast,” agreeable 
man wondered at his crime for nine days, 
were interested in the police researches a 
while longer, then dropped the subject us 
affording no more sensational food. 

Through all tho years that have followed 
Rachel has patiently toiled as governess, trav¬ 
elling hither and thither as her patrons chose, 
wearing herself out in the service of thankless 
children and mammas. Her face and manner, 
peculiarly and indescribably nttrnctive, have 
brought her offers of marriage, but she is now 
a middle-aged single woninn, with bands of 
611100 th, gray-streaked hair above a careworn 
forehead. 
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A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 

BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


I have read somewhere that a journal Is 
not of tlio least value when- It is written in 
llio expectation that anybody will ever read 
it. 1 dissent from that opinion. In the first 
place, nobody over did write without a hope 
of sometime being road. And as for tiot 
being true, if you anticipate an audlonco, 
that must bo a shabby nature indeed that 
would play at realities, or Invest itself with 
mock graces, when the poor body has crum¬ 
bled to dust, and tho soul has got face to face 
with the sublimities of tho other life. So I 
am sure I hope somebody will read my jour¬ 
nal, and profit by It. If I cannot he an ex¬ 
ample, I may ho a warning, or a finger-post 
to point the way in which danger lies. 

I make no confessions of hideous depravity. 
I dave say I am faulty enough. If you follow 
me to the end, you will discover my defects. 
But I do maintain that they grow naturally 
out of my education, and the circumstances 
among which my character was developed. 

People talk about controlling circum¬ 
stances. There is a great deal of cant about 
that, as about every other subject, The 
truth seems to be, that except within very 
narrow limits a person’s individuality and 
status are determined for him. Your social 
position, your temper, your habits, your 
mentaV'calibre, the very color of your eyes 
and hair, follow the natural law of hereditary 
transmission. You may rise above one, you 
may control, and cultivate, and develop, and 
thwart your various characteristics, but after 
ail your ancestors have loft a mark upon you 
which this life will not. wear out. Not only 
your father and mother, but your great-grand- 
futlior and great-grandmother, whose graves 
aro forgotten so many years it is since they 
shuffled off this mortal investiture, reach 
down dead hands through the ages, and 
hamper, and■ sway, and lead you whither 
they will. 

My homo waa in a country-house, large, 
and elegant, and tasteful enough, but quite 
outside the limits of civilization, shut up 
among hoary mountains, lonesome and 
desolate. 

My mother died when I was a week old, 
parting suddenly the ties which held her 


here, and winning tho blessedness of heaven 
for herself before oven my feet were fairly set 
in the rough ways of this world. After this 
event, my father was more than ever disin¬ 
clined to leave his seclusion. His was a 
strong nature, concentrating Its ail upon one. 
lie was a changed man from my mother’s 
death. 

So we lived on, with only papa, and Aunt 
Janet, and I in the house. 

Aunt Janet was a jewel of an old lady, 
bright and practical, and full of sturdy good 
sense. She taught me to keep house, and I 
don’t know how many different’ ways of 
knitting. But this was not quite onough to 
fill my life. 

I was a gormandizer of hooks. I fed my 
imagination to surfeit. I was tho prey of 
Ceaseless longings. I shut myself out from 
the real world, and lived in ono of my own— 
a life rich with congenial companionship, 
healthy stimulus, vivid zest And at last I 
grew pale, and thin, and morbid. Neither 
face of mnn nor woman delighted me. 

Finally, ono autumn, papa woke up to the 
consciousness of my state; and, after he had 
fairly got his eyes open to. the fact that I wa3 
grownup,ho discerned tliat.Iiwns not mar¬ 
ried, and noi only so, but not wooed. In 
truth, humiliating as the fact may be, I had 
not a lover in the world, and, more melan¬ 
choly still, was never likely to have one. 
How was any knightly cavalier to know that 
a princess was shut-up among those moun¬ 
tains, pining for him to come and deliver her? 

It was appalling. Papa winked, rubbed 
his eyes, and swore roundly—for which I hope 
ho may bo forgiven, seeing that he was an old 
Boldier, especially as I by no . means sat him 
up as a model. 

Well, after ho had fumed a while, he came 
back to tho Bre, nursed his gouty fool upon 
his knee, and said: 

“ We must have some young folks here. I 
say, Maggie, send up and Invito as many ns 
you like—flrstrato fellows and nice, sensible 
girls. Invite ’em for the Christmas holidays.” 

“ With all my heart, papa," I answered, de¬ 
murely; “but I don’t, know any . young 
people.” Which was literally true. 
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Papa stared at me, bethought himself, and 
know I was right. 

“ When I was a girl—’’ began Aunt Janet. 

“Tut, tut, Janet,” Interrupted papa, who, 
being gouty, was Irascible. “Things were' 
different with you. You had a mother, as 
this poor girl has hot—" and here ho fal¬ 
tered; for, though mamma had bfeen dead: 
twenty years, he could not trust himself to 
speak of her, “Never mind, Maggie. I know 
plenty of young people, or at any rata X know 
their fathers and toothers, and I’ll invite ’em. 
We'll keep the holidays merrily, see if wo> 
don’t.” 

0, and then there was an overturning.! 
The house was swept and garnished; Area 
were lighted in all the bed-chambers; new 
servants scudded up and down stairs; and, as 
papa never did anything by halves, I was 
sent to town with more money than I know 
how to spend, and returned with more pretty 
things than I had ever been tho possessor of 
before in my whole life. Then there was a 
consultation of dressmakots, and a Babel of 
counsel, and I was kept standing to bo Atted, 
and measured, and tried oh, until I deter¬ 
mined to have a wooden copy of myself made, 
and all my dresses moulded upon it in Aiture. 

Through all the hubbub, Aunt Janet sat in 
her armchair and knit, with serene com¬ 
posure, dropping her little quaint speeches 
with that grace which washer especial cliarin, 
and never descending from her gentle dignity. 

At last, one clear, bright, winter’s day, the 
guests began to arrive. In the morning came 
Fanny and Mary Winthrop, under escort of 
their brother, Ehdifcott Winthrop. ■ The- girls 
wero so petite that it was wonderful how they 
could support such serene, unconscious hau¬ 
teur. As for Mr.Endicott, he was tatband 
stately—that is, I suppose it was stateliness, 
though I should have said ho was merely 
stiff. 

They had not much to shy, but the littlo 
they said was overpowering. It appeared 
that their ancestors came over with the 
Pilgrims. I gathered that Queen Victoria 
was a parvenu compared to them. I learned 
that their house was furnished mostly with 
articles that came over in the Mayflower. So 
wero tho houses of most of their friends. 
And so, too, wfe’re the majority Of the dwell¬ 
ings of their native town. This was the Amt 
intimation I ever received of the enormous 
capacity of that traditional ship. I Should 
think tho ark and the Great Easterh wero 
mere pigmies compared to her. 


I did not Understand these people at all 
until Auht Janet privately informed me that 
the pen azure smlgte was to bo found in tlio 
Old Colony, and that the real aristocracy of 
the continent lived 'in Leyden Street. At 
this time the Winthrops discovered that my 
mother Was a Standlsk', and after the mutual 
understanding we gbt on nicely. Papa said 
Endicott .was a well-bred young mail—had 
quite the manners of a gentleman of the old 
sehbol. I dare say ho had, but 1 never 
thought a thing pretty because it was old. If 
it is intrinsically ugly, it is all the uglier for 
being old. ' 

Towards lunch time came Molly Livingston 
and her teouslh Sam. Ah 1 then you should 
liavb seen our Ane people draw themselves 
op. Sam was a sophomore, and you know 
what that means—sometimes. These two 
had come to have a merry time, and they 
began to have it at once. Molly whs round, 
and plump, and rosy;- Sam was detestably 
good-looking—detestably because he was so 
conscious of it. ' 

You may imagine I had trouble enough, 
trying to harmonize these discordant ele¬ 
ments. We worried along soniehow till 
almost dinner time, and then the last arrival 
was announced, the two who wofo to perfect 
our complement of guests—MaUd Ruthven 
mid Gerald Earle. 

Gerald was the son: of one of papa’s old' 
friends, and Mnnd:was his ward. 

They had beautiful manners, those two— 
as prohd as tho Winthrops and really stately; 
liut they had also a sweetness, a tender cor¬ 
diality; which wo missed in tho others. I felt 
sure now that we should got on charmingly, 

When I stopped at Maud’s door to take her 
down to dinner her beauty quite startled mo, 
partly, I suppose, because I was not used to 
seeing handsome wbmen in full dress. 

“Whoso is that portrait?” she asked, point¬ 
ing to the picture in the heavy frame that 
fronted her bed. 

“ O, that Is Aunt Janet’s. You wlllsee her 
at dinner. She Is an old lady, but still lovely, 
I think.” 

“The portrait is superb. But do you know, 
I thought it might bo that Of your mother? 
By the way, my toother.wds an Old. flame of 
your father’s,” she said, as If she were relating 
tho commonest fact. But my flushed cheeks 
admonished her. 

“Dear tool have I said' ahythlng im¬ 
proper?” she exelalmed, with an air of great 
concern. 
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“ l am sure you did not mean to; but poor 
mamma was so very dear to papa, you know, 
ono can’t tbink of bis ever having cared for 
anybody else.” 

Mis3 Hutbven lifted her eyebrows, smiled 
archly, and then ended with a sigh, 

“Itis so sweet to be young 1” she said, 
pathetically. “But one loses one’s illusions 
so fast.” ’ 

I laughed. 

“You cannot bo older than I am, I’m 
sure.” 

She looked at me scrutinlzingly. 

“You are perhaps twenty.” 

" Twenty-four.” 

1 Impossible 1” she cried. “Why, I’m only 
twenty-three, and I’m wofully blase. But 
then I’ve been petted and praised ever sluco 
I was a baby. You don’t know what it is to 
bo a spoiled beauty.” 

She said this as If her personal attractions 
were of ns little moment as the material of 
her dresses. 

“ Is it so dreadful a fate, then ?” I asked, 
much amused. 

“ Tragically dreadful,” slio said, with a half- 
mocking, lialf-earnost air. “ But you shall 
come up to my room at bed-time, and I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

All tiio rest of the company wero already 
In the dining-room when we entered it. I 
am wise enough now to suspect that Maud 
was purposely late. At any rate sho looked 
like a queen when she crossed the room and 
gracefully paid her devoirs to papa. I saw 
Aunt Janet’s eyes sparkle when she looked 
at her, and Maud was all gracioiisnoss to tho 
old lady, who wore real lace, and a diamond 
that must have beon an heirloom, from Its 
antique sotting. 

Tho only person who seemed quite un¬ 
conscious of Maud was Gerald Earle. He 
was holding a conversation with papa about 
fortifications, and the moment Maud turned 
away after speaking to papa, Mr. Earle went 
on with what he had been saying. I won¬ 
dered a littlo, but then I supposed he knew 
hosts of attractive women. 

It was a pleasant evening. Maud was by 
common accord the queen, but sho ruled us 
graciously. Even the Winthrops submitted 
without demur, and the Livingstons behaved 
admirably. 

Miss Ruthven sang. Sho had a splendid 
contralto, and there was no voice there good 
enough for anything except to show off hers, 
and this they did to a charm. 


’While sho sang I watched Mr.Earle. I 
liked him. Ho was strong, and true, and 
good. It was a girl’s impulsive prepossession, 
but it was a just one. I could watch him 
closely enough, for he did not take the least 
notlco of me. I suppose if I had been moro 
accustomed to. society, I might have been 
piqued. But I was not, and I listened In¬ 
tently to their conversation. 

All at once Miss Ruthven came over to 
where I was sitting. 

" You are looking at Gerald. ' Do you tldnk 
him handsome?” she said, carelessly. 

“ Hardly, nis nose is too decidedly Roman, 
his eyes too deeply set, for beauty. And then 
he is moro strong than graceful.” 

She smiled upon me with her radiant eyes. 

“I’m glad you think so. Half the girls are 
wild about Gerald’s looks. But as far as 
beauty goes, I would as soon fall in love with 
Hercules. But I think we love plain pooplo 
just as well, after all.” 

I looked up, startled. What did tho girl 
mean? AYas It a hint she was giving me? 
and did sho think that I—my cheeks grew 
hot at the thought. 

“ The old story of Beauty and tho Beast, 
you know,” I said, laughing, “though Mr, 
Earle is not romantically homely at all. He 
is really quite passable.” 

Now I was quite now to this sort of thing, 
and I felt very uncomfortable after I had 
perpetrated this white lie. And to add to 
my chagrlu, I knew I had not deceived Miss 
Ruthven. 

She laughed softly. 

“ Gerald will bo flattered. May I tell him 
what you said ?” . 

“ Tell him just what you please,” I said, 
with an Indifference I was far from feeling. 

“ Margaret I” called my aunt. 

I went at once. 

“Don’t be a goose, child, and tell all your 
secrets to that girl,” she whispered under 
cover of tho worsted we wero winding. “ I’d 
rather see you Intimate with those solemn 
prigs, tho Winthrops, or romping with Sam 
Livingston. By tho way, Magglo, Sam is in 
love with you.” 

“ So soon I” I said, demurely. 

“Sauoygirl! But don’t think to extend 
your conquests. Mr. Endlcott Wintlirop con¬ 
fided to me that he thought you would bo a 
very nice girl when you acquired a little more 
polish,” said Aunt Janet, mischievously, and 
then she laughed merrily at my affected 
chagrin. 
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“Poor papa! Imagine Ills disappointment! 
Mr. Earle and Miss Buthven are, I suppose, 
engaged.” 

A sudden blankness fell upon tbo dehr old 
lady’s face. 

“Did she tell you so?” she asked, In an 
altered tone. 

“ Quite tho same, I think.” 

“I don’t believe it!” said Aunt Janet. 
“The girl lied.” 

“0 liush, auntie! To say such things of 
a pretty young lady!” ' 

• But Aunt Janet’s brow did not clear. 
When Miss liutliven bade her good-night, 
aunt rose and returned iter salutation elab¬ 
orately. I know then that the two were foes. 
When Aunt Janet wanted to punish any 
body, she overwhelmed them with formal 
courtesies. , 

Maud did not tell mo her story that night. ■ 

“ Your aunt doesn’t like mo,” she said, os 
I attended her up stairs. “ I suppose it’s a 
whim. Don’t you find it dull with an old 
woman In the house ?” Aud with this, before 
I could recover from my amazement, sho 
yawned a good-night, and was shut in with 
the old portrait. 

Thus was inaugurated my study of society. 
We were a world in ourselves. We had our 
jealousies, our piques, our affectations. What 
a fall from the' heights I had imagined! 
Alas! for a girl who sees her illusions melt 
into sordid realities. I grew heart-sick some¬ 
times, and wished myself alone. I had my 
personal embarrassments, too. There was 
Sam’s passion to be nipped in the bud, And 
then, when I had made him miserable by my 
coldness, Molly sulked two days, and told 
Fanny Winthrop, who dutifully told me, that 
I was an artful coquette! 

Meanwhile tho only person in the house 
whom I cared to know held himself aloof, and 
would by no means be friends. But pretty 
soon I had my revenge for tills. 

The whole party had gono out skating one 
morning, but Aunt Janet being ill with one 
of her nervous headaches, I had begged to be 
excused. 

About mid-forenoon, Dennis, the bead 
man-servant, enme to tho hall door of an 
errand. He had been out in the woods look 
ing at his traps set for muskrats, and was 
covered with Bnow. And this was why I 
asked him to the dining-room fire. 

“But what alls Flora?” I said, seeing that 
the hound followed him with drooping head, 
and with a singularly forlorn air. 


“I don’t know. The creature Is sick, I 
suspect She wouldn’t eat any breakfast.” 

Flora was one of papa’s favorite dogs; and 
so after Dennis was gone I kept her by tiie 
fire, and offered her from time to time savory 
messes, all of which she rejected. She lay 
with her head upon her paws, but not asleep; 
her cye3 were bright and watchful. Strange 
that no suspicion of the character of her 
disease entered my mind. 

At noon Mr. Earle returned) and came 
forthwith into the dining-room, He laid, 
down some branches of holly vivid in green 
leaves and scarlet berries. 

. “ Will you accept these, Miss Margaret?” 

“ Thank you. Come to the fire, Mr. Earle. 
Flora, come away I" 

I took hold of her collar as I spoke, and she 
snarled. Looking, I saw white foam drop¬ 
ping from her Jaws. Then I knew! She was 
looking at Mr. Earle. There was something 
ominous and awful in that: look. Thero was 
not a weapon of any kind at hand. Mr. Earle 
had stepped back to the table, and stood ab¬ 
sently examining the holly. 

I came round between him and the dog. 

“Mr. Earle, will you please go quickly aud 
bring Dennis hero?” 

Ho looked at me, 

“ Miss Margaret, are you HI?” he said, with 
■ a startled look. 

I motioned him back with my hand. 

“ Go, I pray you! Don’t lose a minute!” I 
said, trying to speak steadily. 

He could not understand—ho was alarmed, 
loth to go. But ho trusted me. In an Instant 
he was at tho door. 

I glanced at Flora. She wa3 facing tho 
fire, a low, delirious, angry snarl being audible 
Just then. 

Now was my time, when she was not no¬ 
ticing mo. I walked backwards to tho door. 
I have walked many miles that seemed 
shorter than those few feet. 

. The door opened outwardly. It was all 
that saved me; for Flora heard the noise of 
my rotreat, and sprang forward with a vicious 
growh But I was outside—closing the door 
at tho instant her weight fell heavily against 
it. 

At that moment Dennis and Mr. Earlo 
came hastily up. I think Dennis guessed it 
when lie saw my face. 

“ Flora Is mad 1”: I said, and that was all, 
for my terror culminated In a fainting fit. 

An hour after, I was sitting in Aunt Janet’s 
armchair, feeling as if I had Buffered a 
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month’s Illness. Anntlo was petting me In a 
peculiarly sweet way of her own, but when 
Gorald Earle came In she retrented. 

Ho came up to me, took my hand, but 
seemed to find it very hard to speak. 

“Tour coolness saved I don’t know how 
many lives—mino among them,” he said, at 
length. 

“ And my own. But it wasn’t easy to be 
cool, Sir. Earle,” I said. 

“I should suppose not,” he answered, 
rather huskily. “How did you feel while 
you stood between me and that dog, knowing 
what a demon you hid with your flowing 
robes?” 

“ Sir. Earle, I suffered all the horrors of 
hydrophobia in tboso ton seconds. But I 
speculated curiously upon you, too.” 

“ Upon me ? Indeed 1 And how ?” 

“ I said to myself, ‘ If Gorald Earle is the 
man I think him, ho will do just as I tell him.' 
If he is weak, and Billy; and stays to' falter 
and question, we are both lost.’” 

Ho smiled. 

“ So my instinct of obedience proved my 
good sonse. But I wonder how you came to 
think so well of me.” 

“Do I think well of you?” I asked, play¬ 
fully. 

The haughty, reticent man colored. 

“ I beg your pardon. Slay 1 ask tho ques¬ 
tion ? Do you think well of mo ?” 

“You never gave me any reason for think¬ 
ing of you at all,” I said, in foolish watmth. 
“ You don’t care for my opinion, Sir. Earle.” 

“ But I say I do care for it,” ho exclaimed, 
impetuously. “ I care—” 

The door opened upon the unfinished sen¬ 
tence, and Slaud came in, dressed In her 
jaunty skating costume, full of surprise, and 
felicitations, and sympathy. 

Gerald Earle left tho room abruptly. 

“Poor Gerald 1” said Maud, looking after 
him regretfully. "He Is so sensitive. Ho 
will bo eternally grateful to you, I am Bure. 
He is not one to forget an obligation.” 

“I don’t wish that there should.bo any 
sense of obligation,” I protested, hastily. “ I 
only acted from impulse.” 

“A wise impulse, I am sure,” she said,kiss¬ 
ing me. “ I don’t see, for my part, how you 
could bo so calm. “Poor Floral they’ve 
burled her In tho oak grovo.” 

“Don’t speak of hor,” I said, shuddering. 
“ Sit down horo and talk to me' Of something 
else, or rather come back as soon as you are 
dressed for dinner”’ 


She promised, and rati away, gayly singing.' 
Did Gerald love her? I wondered. IIow 
could he help it? I compared myself to her. 
She was beautiful, accomplished, brilliant, 
and, abovo all, she had that delicate finesse 
which teaches a woman how to please. She 
never jarred upon your prejudices, or offended 
your tastes. But 11 Nobody could fancy mo 
pretty. If I escaped notice for being plain, 
it was all I could hope. And then I was so 
hopelessly straightforward, always going by 
the most direct way to my aim. It never 
occurred to mo to conciliate or flatter till the 
opportunity was gone by. And then I was 
tho merest neophyte In society. I came to tho 
conclusion that Gerald Earle could hardly 
tolerate mo as a friend, after having'known 
Maud. 

A week afterwards everybody had forgotten 
tho episodo in the dining-room except my¬ 
self, and possibly Gerald. Wo wero : in tho 
full tide of tho Christmas festivities. Tho 
houso was a bower of green, and we worked 
merrily at pleasant tasks. It Was a holiday 
week to me. Gerald and I were becoming 
fast friends. Now, for the first time-in my 
life, I had a compauiouship which satisfied 
mo. 

New Year’s came. I stole down stairs 
silently in tho hush of the early morning, and 
went out upon the lawn. A‘froth snow bad 
fallen tho day before, but it had been swept 
from the paths, and they were clean and dry. 
I walked up and down, feeling a sweet exhil¬ 
aration. The world was as if newly born—a 
pure, wlilto world, without flaw or stain. 
And a new life was growing In my heart. A 
celestial aura shone’around the future. 

“ Margaret!” 

I started, and there was Gerald, uncon¬ 
sciously tho subject of my thoughts, before 
me. 

“It Is a beautiful morning,” I said, eager to 
cover my embarrassment. 

Ho was walking down tlie path beside me 
now, and his look, gentle yet penetrating, met 
mine. 

“Yes; tho year is bom gloriously. Ono 
might expect It to bo happy, might they not, 
beginning, as it does, in bucIi crystal 
sunshine ?” 

“ Arid yet it will bring woo to how many!” 

■ “True. But you were not tliinklng of that 
when I came up. Your face was 6p light and 
peaceful that I was loth to break tho spell. 
■Were you dreaming, Margaret? for you are a 
dreamer.” 
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“ How do you know?” 

“ I judge so, for yours is on active Imagine- 
tlon. It lias not much outward material to 
work upon, and it must live, I think, a rare; 
silent life. Hitherto you have dreamed' and 
hoped. The real has notOomo to you yet—un¬ 
til now. Now It waits for you, Margaret. Look 
at It, dear. See If you llko It. Consider 1 if It 
will satisfy you.” 

It would have been unwomanly affectation 
if I had answered him then with any light 
words. Words, Indeed, were hard to come. 
I coukl only look at him Imploringly. 

The gravo, brown eyes calmed me. no 
smiled—Ills own rare smile—and said, quietly: 

• “ I love you, Margaret I” 

Then I don’t know why I sobbed so sud¬ 
denly and uncontrollably. It was scarcely 
from happiness, for I did not realize that 
yet. It was a certain terror, a vaguo, wild 
apprehension. 

“Do you love mo?” I cried, passionately.' 

“I do, I del” ho said, with solemn fervor. 

Wo were far away from the house now, 
standing between two rows of stately firs, sol¬ 
itude and silence all around. It was as If wo 
two were alono in the uuivorso. A delicious 
joy thrilled my heart. But I was Incredulous. 
I dared not trust it. And there came, too, a 
thought of Maud to trouble me. I wavered, 
waited. 

“Can I trust you, Gerald?, You don’t 
know how exacting I am 1” 

“What would you liavo?” ho asked, 
smiling. 

“ What would I have ? 0,1 would liavo a 
constancy so perfect that nothing could shako 
it—a devotion so complete that I could nevor 
dream of missing anything. I want to bo 
first always. I would not bo tho last of 
twenty women, all of whom had been just as 
dear as I am. O Gerald 1 you must have 
known so many more attractive than I.” 

I thought a slight color rose to his face. 
But ho said, gravely and promptly: 

“ I have known a good many lovely women, 
but never one who filled my heart as you do, 
Margaret. I liavo often heard a voice or seen 
a face that I thought belonged to shy Ideal. 
But I soon found It was an Illusion. You 
need not fear to come into my heart, Mar¬ 
garet. You will be queen there. There Is 
none to dispute the throne with you. And it 
is a strong and true heart. 

Tills was very sweet to hear. Yet even 
then I did not forget Matld. Her name was 
on my lips. It would have been better if I 


had spoken, asked die question which was ln 
my mind, Buti know he was proud. Some¬ 
thing in his face even now made inO feel that 
he would bo angry if I questioned him closer. 
And, after all, if ho had once a fancy for 
Maud, was lio net right tOhold It secret if ho 
liked? I could trust him. So I put the 
thought away, and lot myself bd happy hi the 
strong assurance of his truth. 

It was to bo all our own secret for a little 
while—just a few days. I could not bear tho 
thought of other people staring nt us with 
curious eyes, just now, when it was all so 
new. I wanted to 1 have time to get 'used : to 
my new feelings, and Gerald yielded to my 
wish. 

I parted from him at the hall door, and ran 
up stairs to put away my wraps. When I 
came out from my room again, I met Maud 
on the landing. 

“ Why, how you look this morning, Mar¬ 
garet?’ she said, searching my face with her 
keen eyes. “I don’t think you pretty, you 
know.but just now you are radiant.” 

I only smiled, and uia'do somo gay, evasive 
answer. I couid have taken tho whole world 
into my heart, In my happiness. 

I remembered afterwards that there was an 
expression on Maud’s face that I did not un¬ 
derstand. I noticed, too, that she watched 
us closoly, her eyes wandering from Gerald 
to me. But I should have laughed at tho 
suggestion that she could do us harm. 

We were just sitting dowh'to luncheon that 
day, wlieu ono of the servants came in and 
handed a folded paper to Gorald. lie glanced 
over it, and I saw his countenancc-chango. 

“ What is It, Gerald ?” 

“Atolegram. My sister Is dying. Mar¬ 
garet, I must leave you.” 

So he said, Ignoring the presenco of any ono 
else. 

“DoesMaud go,too?” 

I looked up to her as I spoke, thinking it 
was the sudden shock that had mado her so 
pale. To my surprise, she said, in a pettish 
tone: 

“ Why should I go, pray ?” 

“ I thought, as you wero Mr. Earle’s ward—” 
I began,cOnfused. 

“ Maud does not know my sister,” said 
Gerald, quietly. “Kuth wds married and 
wOnt abroad before Maud came to us, and has 
only lately returned. I think, Margaret, I 
must be off Immediately, In order to catch 
tho two o’clock train,” he added, the hard 
look of pain in his face softening as he spoke. 
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It was a groat blow, but there was nothing 
for me but submission. We had a brief quar¬ 
ter of an hour alone in the library, and then 
Gerald made his adioux to the company and 
went 

I did not see Maud again till dinner-time. 
She came down then, looking pate and 
languid, could cat no dinner, and was quiet 
and sad. When dinner was over, she went 
to her room, saying she was too much indis¬ 
posed to go into tho parlor. We had a sober 
evening, for Gerald’s departure had thrown 
a shadow over us all, and we separated early. 

I went lip to Maud’s room, and found her 
reclining in an easy-chalr before tho fire, look¬ 
ing yet paler in contrast with her crimson 
wrapper. 

II You are really ill, Maud,” I said, anxiously. 
“You must tell mo what to do for you.” 

She sighed, smiled faintly, and shook her 
head. 

“ There Is nothing to be done. Don’t wor¬ 
ry about me, Maggie. It is no matter about 
me.” , 

Her voice faltered, there were tears in It. 

I sat down on a hassock beside her. 

“ Wont you tell mo what it is, Maud ?” 

“O; don’t ask me I You are happy. Ah, 
you need’t deny it. I can read your telltalo 
face. Woll, I hope it will last," she said, 
softly. 

“Last? Why should it not?” I asked, 
witli sudden uneasiness. 

“ I didn’t say it wpuld not, Maggie, only—” 

I looked at her, and said, sternly: 

“ Only what ?” 

“Why, men are all fickle, I suppose, and If 
Gerald is more so even than most, it isn’t his 
fault, perhaps. And yet—” 

“ Maud, 1 wont have your half sentences,” 
I exclaimed, sharply. “If you’vo anything to 
say, let me hear. I can bear it.” 

“ Can you bear it?” 

She clasped her hands together, and looked 
at me with an anxious pity that almost mad¬ 
dened me. 

“Of course lean. Iam no lovesick girl. 
Try me, and see.” 

But though I spoko so bravely, It seemed 
a 3 though the current of my life was 
frozen. 

“ If I thought you could,” she said, in a 
tender tone, her tearful eyes studying me 
closely, “ perhaps I ought to speak. I have 
been trying to decide tho question all day— 
for many days—but I could not bear to dis¬ 
turb your peace, and yet it was so hard to see 


you throw yourself away upon an unworthy 
person.” 

“ Gerald unworthy I” I said; and the tears 
seemed to choke me. 

“ Yes, he is unworthy. A man who has no 
stability in him, whose sentiments are as 
evanescent as one can conceive, is not fit to 
bo trusted with a woman’s happiness. But 
I don’t mean to reproach him. He can’t lielp 
his character, I suppose. Maggie, I think it 
is a question how far such persons are 
responsible for the harm tlioy do.” 

“ I dare say it is, but I am not in a mood 
for such speculations,” I said, bitterly. “ What 
I want to know concerns Gerald. You should 
know very mucli in his disfavor to say so 
much.” 

“ Do you think I should say it if I had not 
abundant reason and proof?” sho nsked, 
reproachfully. 

“Proof I” 

“It will bo easier to let you read his 
letters than to tell you. And yet I almost 
wish I had said nothing. The sorrow in 
your eyes reproaches me, Maggie.” 

“ Let mo see tho letters,” was all I said. 

Maud rose, went to her writing-desk, and 
took out a packet of letters tied with bluo 
ribbon. 

“ I believo it is foolish in me to keep these,” 
slio said, coming back, “ but I could never 
make up my mind to destroy them.” 

She selected ono, and drew it from tho 
envelop. It was a long letter, at least two 
sheets and a half, He was very generous to 
his love, I thought, with kindling ire. Sho 
put one of the sheets before me. It was tho 
last page that I saw; and, with ono glance, 
a few passionate lines burnt tlicmsolye3 into 
my memory—such vehement, urgent pro¬ 
testations as he had not thought It worth 
while, or—I was covered with sliamo at the 
thought—had not found it necessary to use 
to me. At the bottom of the page was his 
name In his usual fine, lmndsoino hand. 

I pushed the paper away from mo with 
sudden scorn. Then a thought flashed Into 
my mind. 

“ When was that letter written, Maud?” 

Sho held down the date so that I could see 
It. It was only six months back. 

A minute or two I was silent. Maud bent 
over me with soothing counsels. I could not 
bear them. ' I shrank away. 

“ I am satisfied, Maud, and I thank you. I 
don’t pretend that I am not hurt to find 
myself so mistaken in any ono I liavo valued. 
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But I suppose wo all misjudge character 
sometimes, and I am a novice, you know.” 

I got up then, facing her quietly. I would 
not, for the world, she should have known 
how much I suffered. 

‘ You wont blamp me,” said Maud,'im¬ 
ploringly. “You see, Maggie, I distrusted 
Gerald at first; but he was so persistent, so 
vehement, what could I do but boliove him ? 
And then when I was won ho tired of nib.” 

She looked so little like a deserted woman 
as she stood there In her regal beauty, that 
a moment’s doubt crossed my mind. But 
then, the letter 1 

“ I think we shall both be able to bear it," 

I said, and so left her. 

There was but one thing for me to do, and 
that I did before I slept. I wrote Gerald a 
letter, curt and unsatisfactory enbugh. I had 
changed my mind—that was all. Ho might 
think mo fickle if he liked, or what ho liked. 

A week longer our party held together. 
Then they weiit, anil I was free to be as mis¬ 
erable as I chose—not quite, though, for Aunt 
Janet was solicitous. Poor papa was easily 
hoodwinked. Onco or twice he Jested about 
me and my prospects, foretold that he would 
have to keep me on his hands, after all, and 
then wo settled down into our old quiet. 

It was broken onco by a lotter from Gerald. 
I knew ho would write, but it did not influ¬ 
ence me; he had written as fervently to 
Maud—and I nevor replied to him. Then a 
silence as of the grave fell between us, 

And now began the slow procession of the. 
years. Wo count time by events, I tliiyk, 
and my life has been so uneventftd that even 
the ten years over which I look to those days 
seem like a dream. My father i3 very old 
now—a white-haired man, who sits in an 
armchair and reads the newspaper in a whis¬ 
per to himself. Aunt Janet, his senior by 
ten years, is far brisker than he—a cheery 
little body, full of quips, and cranks, and old- 
time stories. I don’t think she feels as old as 
Ido. 

But some day, If I live, I shall be without 
these friends, and then—I shudder to think 
what will come then. The veil is mercifully 
drawn. 


Something wonderful lias happened. My 
hand trembles because my heart Is in a tu¬ 
mult. I am apt to loiter over my Journal, but 
now I am eagor to tell my story. 

This morning I was called to the parlor. 


No name had been sent to me, and I looked 
to see a stranger. But it was no stranger. 
It was Gerald Earle. The surprise spared 
me my senses. I was just enough stunned 
not to feel, only to think. So I shook hands, 
and asked if he was well, and said it was a 
great while since we had met, and—how was 
Maud? 

“Maud is dead 1” 

“Dead I” 

I gazed up in his face in utter astonish¬ 
ment. Dead I All that life and beauty gone 
down into the grave I 

I was inexpressibly shocked. 

“ She died within a week, and one of her' 
last charges was that I put this into your 
hands,” continued Gerald. 

He gave me a package. In it was the letter 
of his which I remembered so well, aud a note 
from Mauij. 

“ I want you to know that I deceived you 
egrcgiously in this letter. The part you read 
was written ten years before ho ever saw you, 
in the heat of a boyish fancy that soon died 
out. The date belonged,I dare say, to a mere 
business note that I interpolated. I laughed 
in my sleeve at your credulity. I wasn’t good 
enough for him. But I always meant to 
marry him, and I would have been truer to 
him than you wore. Do you suppose I would 
have believed anything againsUhe truest man 
that ever lived? Not If ydflBnad shown me 
n thousand letters 1 Of tljSne this lie of 
mine was a sin, you will sayr I remember 
your puritanic notions, But It may console 
you to kuow that I’ve been punished. I mar¬ 
ried miserably. Forhaps you have been 
thinking all this while that 1 was nappy with 
Gerald. Well, I dare say you may make it 
up with him. There may be a long life be¬ 
fore you two yet. But l am dying.. If it will 
make you easier to forgive me, I hope you 
will do so. It will not make any difference 
to me. Before you read this, I shall be be¬ 
yond tho reach of your love or bate.” 

I read it through to tho end. Humiliation 
overwhelmed me.* It was long before I could 
lift my eyes. Then I sobbed the words: 

“O Gerald! I wronged you shamefully. 
Can you forgive me?” And I sank, abashed, 
at his feet 

And then no criminal ever heard ills 
pardon with a sweeter sense of gratitude 
nnd contrition than I experienced in listening 
to Gerald’s simple, magnanimous forgiveness. 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 

BY N. V. DABBING. 


“ Bibbington Bibb ?" 

“ Yg 3 sir, that’s my name,” I replied. 

“ Massachusetts mail, I think 

“Correct. Town of Bagdad. And you 
arc—” 

“ Samuel Sorlmuze of Nanchang.” 

“Ah l I think I have heard of you before, 
Mr. Sorlmuze.” 

“And I know you very well by reputation, 
Mr. Bibb.” 

So you see we were the best of friends at 
once. 

This Mr. Sqrhauze was tho most singular¬ 
looking man I ever met. Ho had got into tho 
cars at Timbuctoo, accompanied by a young 
lady, apparently his daughter, for whom, as 
the cars were very full, ho had found a seat 
beside an elderly lady, and had seated himself 
beside iue. He was a man about fifty years 
of age; very tall, straight and thin, with 
reddish-gray hair, that stood out In all direc¬ 


tions. IBs eyes wore a sort of gTeon-gray, 
overlooking a nose, which had consumed so 
much stock in Its manufacture, apparently, 
that there hadn’t been enough left to com¬ 
plete the face, for it evidently had never been 
completed, there being a deplorable lack of 
chin, though he had mouth enough for seveval 
men. He was dressed in a suit of blue cloth 
throughout,and wore on his head a shocking 
bad felt hat of a drab color. Mr. Sorhauzo 
might have been a handsome babe, but bo 
evidently wasn’t suffering from an overplus of 
beauty now. 

But tho old gentleman’s daughter—ah I 
what a con trast! She was beautiful I 
“ Her glossy hair was clustered o'er a brow 

Bright with intelligence,and fair and smooth; 
Her eyebrows’ shape was like tho norial bow, 

Her check all purple with the benm of youth.” 
Iler eyes wero dark, her form was fine, and 
truly, ‘he was a lovely creature. 
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I kept my eyes upon the young lady, and 
entered into conversation with the old gen¬ 
tleman. Wo got along finely. He contradicted 
every statement I made. I undertook to provo 
that he was a ninny, and ho made It ns clear 
ns inud that I was a fool. Here an old gen¬ 
tleman in a pea-green coat and white lint took 
up on my side, immediately followed by a 
dark-complexioned man with a hooked nose, 
Ills long form arrayed in black, who struck In 
for Mr. Sorliauzc. Either one of them, for 
the sake of argument, would have undertaken 
to prove that black was white. At it wo went, 
hammer and tongs, 'l'he pea-green coat got 
so excited that wo had to pat him on tho 
back for fear of his choking to death, which 
gave the hooked-nosed man such a start, that 
I should undoubtedly have been pushed to 
the wall but for an occurrence. 

"What’s that?” asked Mr. Sorliauzc. 

Tho cars shook as though going to pieces, 
and then began to dance a sort of Highland 
fling, which flung the gentleman In pea-green 
Into tho bosom of tho man with the hooked 
nose, who kicked out strongly “ with his left,” 
striking mo In tho shoulder, and laying mb 
into the lap of tho beautiful MisS Sorliauzc, 
who was hanging to tho old lady with both 
hands. Just then a bottle-nosed young man, 
who was sitting beside a young lady with a 
glass eye, shouted, “We’re oil' the track!” 
The shout was followed by a shriek from tho 
ladles, which was also followed by a revolving 
motion of tho car, as it rolled down‘an em¬ 
bankment, whereupon I rolled my nose into 
tho old lady’s snuff-box and sneezed my¬ 
self into a sitting posture on tho top of tho 
car, with Mr. Sorliauzc directly in front of 
me, Ills head jammed into tlio ear chimney, 
and his legs sticking up, making a capital 
letter Y, though I fancy ho objected to being 
arranged In alphabetical order. Miss Sorliauzc, 
sitting upon the pea-green gentleman’s back 
with his hat for a cushion, was still holding 
on to tho old lady, who was laid out at full 
length, with her head jammed through the 
bottom of her bandbox, and asking what time 
this train arrived at Pilkinsville. Our situa¬ 
tion can be better imagined than described. 

X was too much ovcrcomo to render any 
assistance to Mr. Sorliauzc, who was striving 
hard to get free. At last ho gave a tremendous 
pull backward, and succeeded in throwing 
himself across tho pea-green gentleman, caus¬ 
ing his daughter to lose her hold upon tho old 
lady, whereupon she fell into my arms. 

“ Happy to make your acquaintance, Miss 


Sorliauzc,” said I, with an Insinuating smite. 

“ You liavo the advantage of me, Mr.—" 

“ Ilibbington 13ibb,”— filling the hiatus— 
“ at your service. Are you hurt, miss ?” 

“ No; are you ?” 

“Yes, here,” placing my hand on my heart. 

“Badly?” /.$ 

“ Wounded severely by your bright eyes,” 
said I. 

Miss Sorliauzc blushed and endeavored to 
rise. I assisted her. ■ '. 

“ Shall I seo yon home, Miss Sorhauze ?” I 
asked, offering my arm. You'see It was the 
first thing that popped into my head, and 
wasn’t so had after all; for, as good hick 
would have It, tho accident occurred within 
half a mile of Mr. Sorliauzo’s residence, though 
I wasn’t aware of it at the time. 

“Thank you, Mr.Bibb; but I’ll look after 
father fust.” 

I stooped down and tried to raise htm. 

“ First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,” 

muttered Mr. Sorhauze. 

“ Hurt bad, father?” inquired Ills daughter, 
stooping down. 

“No—where's Bibblngtoil Bibb?” 

“ Here, sir,” I answered. 

The old gentleman turned towards me, 

“ Well, sir, as I was saying a moment ago, I 
can prove to you that the moon Is inhabited.” 

“ImpossibleI It has no atmosphere!” 
shouted the gentleman in pea-grcoii, starting 
to his feet, as much excited as ever! 

The hook-nosed gentleman scrambled out 
of a pile of rubbish at this, and was about to 
go on With his argument, taking it up at the 
point whore lie had been broken off, when I 
proposed an adjournment, and Mr. Sorhauze, 
reflecting a moment, and noticing tho con¬ 
fusion around us, seconded ihy motion; 
whereupon wo got out of tho car as soon its 
possible, Miss Sorhauze making mo happy by 
allowing me to assist her. 

Looking around us, we found that only two 
cars were off the track, and ours only had 
rolled down the bank. Very fortunately, too, 
no one was seriously injured, though we were 
all more or less bruised. 

“ Why, wo are at home, Octavia!” exclaimed 
Mr. Sorhauze. 

“ How fortunate 1” returned his daughter. 

“Gentlemen, you must all come to tho 
house with me,” said Mr. Sorliauzc. 

The gentleman in pea-green thanked him; 
but was obliged to go on with tho train. 
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“Ami you, Mr. Bibbington Bibb?” 

“Shall be only too happy,” glancing at Miss 
Sorhauze. 

“Allow me, Mr. Bibb, lo make you ac¬ 
quainted with my particular friend, Mr. 
Solomon Boodle,”—-the hook-nosed gentle¬ 
man stretched out his liaud—“Mr* Boodle, 
Mr. Bibblngton Bibb, of the firm of Bibb & 
Tucker, dry-goods merchants, Bagdad.” 

Mr. Boodle and I shook hands, 

“I am exceedingly tickled to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Boodle,” said I. 

“I am delighted, sir,” said he. And so wo 
shook hands again. 

“My daughter Octavia, Mr, Bibb.” 

“We have collided before, I believe,” I re¬ 
marked, in an undertone to Miss Sorhauze, as 
I took her hand. 

She tee-heed in the affirmative. 

Mr. Boodle turned an anxious eye upon her, 
but I intercepted him by a crook in my arm. 

“Will you, will you come to the bower?” I 
asked. . 

She took my arm, and we followed her 
father and Mr. Boodle, across the fields to tho' 
main street of Nanchang, upon which the 
house of Mr. Sbrhntizo was situated, 

“I am opposed to railroad accidents on 
principle,” I remarked, as we walked along, 
“but if I had lost a leg (Miss Sorhauze look¬ 
ed shocked) horn hat (her countenance 
brightened) in this one, tho loss would have 
been more than counterbalanced by the hap¬ 
piness wdiich I feel in finding you.” 

I should have said more—I had several 
columns of matter prepared—but we had now 
arrived at Mr. Sorhauze’s door, and n fine- 
looking old lady, whom I found to bo 
Octavia’s mother, was waiting to receive us. 
She embraced her daughter, shook hands 
with your humble servant, and brought us all 
into the parlor, where she left us to wait for 
dinner. This was soon served, and I am 
happy to state that we all did justice to it, 
notwithstanding Mr. Boodle had lost four of 
his front teeth by the accident, and the hum¬ 
ble writer of these lines had lost his heart to 
the beautiful daughter of our host. 

I intend to keep cool in speaking of Miss 
Sorhauze, and of the tender love which had 
so suddenly sprang up in my breast for her. I 
don’t wish to use any expression, ormakeany 
statement, that will seem extravagant, huge or 
hyperbolical. With this purpose, I have just 
dipped a napkin in ice-water and bound it 
around my head, and, metaphorically speak¬ 
ing, I am sitting on the safety-valvo of my 


feelings. But to bo candid, I am more In love 
with this young lady than I had ever before 
imagined it possible for mo to be with any 
woman, however beautiful or charming in 
mind or in person. 

I tarried in Nanchang until evening, mean¬ 
while endeavoring to Inspire Oetavia with a 
feeling for me something akin to that which 
I felt for her; and when I left the house in 
company with Mr, Sorhauze, I turned to 
Octavia and assured her that I should soon bo 
in their beautiful village again. 

Was it a blush, or only tho reflection of 
the western sky on her face?—for the sun was 
setting in blood-red clouds. I could not toll. 

“I hope you will not need to be rim off tho 
track again, to find us, Mr. Bibb,” said Mr, 
Sorhauze, as he shook hands with mo, just 
before I entered tho cars, 

“ Thank you, sir—good-by.” Audi was bit 
for Bagdad. 

Considering tho state of my feelings, you 
w ill not be surprised to learn that a fortnight 
did not elapse before I was again in Nanchang, 
and for six months after I spent every Sab¬ 
bath with my beloved, which is equal to say¬ 
ing that I was her accepted lover and 
intended husband. 

IIow all this camo about I liavo neither 
time, space nor inclination to toil you. Suffice 
it to say that the Bibbs make love aftebtho 
same manner as the Smiths and Joneses, 
which is as good a way as another, if one only 
thinks so. A 

Thanksgiving day was at hkwl, and I 
was intending to spend it at Nanchang. 
I had spent # tho preceding Sunday there, 
ami had been informed that something 
would happen on the following Thursday; but 
as something happens every Thursday, so far 
as I have noticed, it didn’t surprise me at all 
to hear that something would continue to 
happen. 

It certainly wasn’t my wedding, for that 
wasn’t going lo happen until Christmas, and 
fov that reason I did not take so much In¬ 
terest in this mysterious announcement as 
iny dear Octavia fancied I should, or ought 
to, and so, to pay mo for my nonchalance, sho 
refused to enlighten me more upon the subject 

Well, Wednesday afternoon found me onco 
again in Nanchang. I hurried to the housa 
of Mr. Sorhauze, but Oetavia and her mother 
were out, and the old gentlemnn himself was 
at his place of business, the servant informed 
me. 

“Never mind, I’m here,” cried a Yoico. 
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I looked up to find Mr. Boodlo standing in 
the door of the library. 

“ Walk In, Mr. Bibb. IIow do you do, sir?” 

U I continue to respire, thank you, Mr. 
Boodle,” I made answer, walking in. 

“As a friend of the Sorhauze family, I sup¬ 
pose you will be at the wedding to-morrow?” 
Mr. Boodle remarked. 

“ Wedding to-morrow!” 

“Yes. You have heard nothing about it 
then?” 

« No.” 

“ We intended to keep it as quiet as pos¬ 
sible,” Mr. Boodle observed, quickly. 

“ We—who?” 

“ Miss Sorhauze and myself.” 

I believe I am not a jealous man, and I 
believe I had as much confidence in the truth 
of Octavia Sorhauze as most any lover could 
have, but something in Mr. Boodle’s manner 
aroused my suspicious. My heart almost 
stopped its pulsations for one moment, and all 
the blood in my veins (as it usually does in 
cases of extreme agony of doubt or suspense 
—the Bibb blood is peculiar in this) ran into 
tny nose. 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Boodle?” I asked, 
In a hoarse whisper. ' 

“ I didn’t think you’d take it so hard,” ho 
answered, with a smile, noticing my paleness. 

“Hal he laughs at my helpless misery. But 
Octavia cannot be false—-this must bo the 
work of her cruel, hard-hearted father,” I 
thought; and immediately the words of that 
mournful ballad of “Peter Grey” came into 
my mind; but 1 rose superior to the situation. 

“Mr. Boodle,” said I, “in this wedding 
which is to take place to-morrow, who is to be 
the bride?” 

“Miss Sorhauze!” replied Mr. Boodle, with 
a self-satisfied smile upon his countenance. 

“ Then, by Heaven!” I cried, “I will be the 
bridegroom!” 

“Not if! know myself. I intend to have 
that honor 1” returned Mr. Boodle, suddenly 
changing his tone and manner. “I have been 
engaged to her for the last three years.” 

“0, the perfidy of woman! She must bo 
false!” thought I, and then turning to my 
rival, “Sir, I always was opposed to long 
engagements.” 

“That’s none of my business,” said lie, 
“although if I had time, I could prove that—” 

“ Beg your pardon, Mr. Boodle, it can’t bo 
proved.” 

“ It’s as clear as glass,” said he. 

“It’s entirely unreasonable, sir,” said I. 


We glared at each other in silcuco for 
several minutes. 

“ Mr, Boodle,” said I, at last, “ I am (letcr- 
mined to marry Miss Sorhauze 1” 

“ You’ll wait for my widow, then, Mr. Bibb.” 

“ I’ll be hanged if I do,” said I. 

“ I’il be banged if you don’t,” said he. 

“ Be ally, Mr. Boodle, are you not ashamed 
of yourself?” I asked. 

“ I blush for you, Mr. Bibb,” he returned. 

“A man of your age, Mr. Boodle—” 

“Shouldbo respected by a younger man, 
Mr. Bibbington Bibb.” 

“ But the lady,” said I, “is young enough to 
be your daughter.” 

“She’s thirty-eightl” cried Mr. Boodle, 
throwing himself about in a terrible passion. 

“Thirty-eight! you old rat—explain, re¬ 
tract, or.by—” I seized him by the collar, ha 
clutched my hair, and we rolled on the floor. 

“It’s true,”gasped Boodle. 

“ It’s false—shc isn’t twenty, and you would 
marry her.” 

“Who? Melinda Sorhauze?” whispered 
Boodle, quite out of breath. 

“BotherMelinda!” said I. 

“ I’m going to marry her,” aaiddio. 

“Oho! Mr. Boodle!” 

“Ah 1ml Mr. Bibb 1” 

“ You don’t want Mr. Sorhauzo’s daughter 
Octavia?” I asked, 

“Not if I can have his sister Melinda.” 

“And I never heard of her before,” said I. 

“But she is always called Miss Sorhauze 
here in Nanchang,” said Mr. Boodle. 

“Ami that’s what caused our misunder¬ 
standing,” 1 returned, 

u Let me embrace you, dear Bibb,” cried he. 

He was still holding mo to his heart when 
Octavia entered, with a brlsk-looking liltla 
lady, somewhat beyond the prime of life, who 
burst into a merry laugh at sight of Mr. Boodlo. 

“ You’ve got your bibb on, I see,” cried 
Octavia. 

“O Melinda, I am going to marry you!” 
shouted Mr. Boodle. 

“ I never doubted it,” said the little woman. 

“But it was a doubtful case threo minute* 
ago,” said he. Then he told the whole story, 

“ Beally, Bibbington, if you have so little 
confidence in me—” 

“He’d better marry you, to-morrow,” criad 
Mr. Boodlo. 

“ I will, Octavia!” 

“A double wedding!” said Melinda. 

“Wont it be nice!” exclaimed Octavia. 

It iras nice! 
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WHY THE MAJOR NEVER MARRIED. 

BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Jack Martin, or Major Martin, as we 
^oungsters learned to call him, was a favored 
guest at ray uncle’s house, thirty years ago, 
and was the peculiar admiration of us juniors 
who were just sprouting into early manhood. 
He was the model of a well-preserved bache¬ 
lor of fifty, tall and erect, with a fine military 
carriage of figure, long side-whiskers, which 
civilians had not then the audacity to wear, 
as now, a Wellington nose, an eye like a 
hawk, and a voice as rotund in its cadences 
as that of an Irish orator. He had retired 
from the British army, upon half pay, and, 
unlike most of such people, with a little 
money beside; and we used to think that 
there could be no handsomer style of a man 
than that of Major Martin, with his undress 
uniform, half covered over the breast with 
medals, sitting at the foot of my uncle’s table, 
or leading some one of our many cousins 
through the contra-dance. He was the very 
beau ideal of manly politeness, and had a 
charming, easy way. that made him im¬ 
mensely popular with the ladies. I have 


seen young fellows of five-and-twenty sulking 
against the wall, and watching with envy the 
major, as he promenaded the room with their 
lady-loves; and when it came to waltzi-ig, 
everybody confessed that there was not his 
equal in the country. And then he was a 
rare conversationalist, and a captivating 
story-teller. I have seen men of large expe¬ 
rience and remarkable adventure in the 
world, who became frightful bores the mo¬ 
ment they opened their mouths to speak; 
but this was never so with Jack Martin. No 
man nor woman ever coughed, or rattled the 
dishes, or began bilking loudly to the host, 
when he commenced, “ When I was a subal¬ 
tern in the Blues,” or “ That reminds me of a 
funny thing that happened at Bombay,” or 
u Just about a week after the battle of Wa¬ 
terloo, sir.” There was always point to his 
jokes, and spirit in his adventures; and, 
indeed, in those lamented days of magnificent 
dinner-parties, when the youthful element 
was always largely represented, no man could 
safely pronounce his entertainment a success 
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ill advance, who had not secured the presence 
of Jack Martin, beyond a peradventure. 
But, strangely enough, he lived and died a 
bachelor. AH the women admired him, and 
I believe half of them loved him; and how it 
was that he had never married one of them, I 
on iiI d never clearly comprehend, until he told 
me himself.- Some people said he was spoiled 
by flattery, and could never content himself 
with such a single devotion as a good husband 
must feel; others had it that he was a flirt, 
and liked to display his powers- too well to 
fetter himself; and there were others who 
would say that the major had an early disap¬ 
pointment, and had long forsworn love ami 
matrimony. There was some truth in this 
last theory, although it was true in a different 
seuse than I had supposed before I had it 
from his own lips. 

It was one lovely moonlight night in my 
seventeenth year, after the breaking up of a 
most pleasaut party, that the major and my¬ 
self were sitting out on the piazza. We had 
been talking upon indifferent tilings until he 
i t his pipe—for he had an old campaigner's 
love for the weed, and never used a cigar. 
Gradually he became thoughtful, and answered 
me with monosyllables, till I ceased to talk, 
and sat watching his handsome profile as the 
light of the moon outlined it against the wall 
He smoked slowly, as one in a deep reverie, 
and when he hummed a verse of one of his 
own songs which he had sung to the compa¬ 
ny that evening, I knew he was thinking of 
something in the past. 

u O yes, there’s a memory long as the life, 

And dearer aud sweeter ’tis growing, 

Of eyes that will sadly look out from the strife, 

When battle’s red current is flowing.” 

“ Now, major,” I broke out, “ tell me a little 
about yourself. Do you know, we boys won¬ 
der and wonder why it is that you never 
married. I believe you could tell a story 
about it, if you chose. Will you ?” 

lie turned his head and looked at me with 
a look of quizzical gravity, which made me 
certain that I had touched him on a tender 
place. “Ned, you reprobate,” lie said, “what 
put-that into your skull? Can’t a man live 
to be half a century old without taking him a 
wife?” 

** I never conld,” I answered, very emphat¬ 
ically. And with that he broke into one of 
his joyous, hearty bursts of merriment, such 
as often led the mirth of a whole drawing¬ 
room full. 


“Well,” he continued, “that’s the differ¬ 
ence between seventeen and fifty. Thirty- 
three years’ experience, my lad, puts a very 
different complexion oil a man’s views; for, 
begad, I believe I thought very much as you 
do when I was a comet, with just a faint 
promise of a moustache. But, now—'” and 
the major twirled the ends of his luxuriant 
hirsute adornment—' u now, love is a kind'of a 
myth to me—except the love of my meer¬ 
schaum; and I’m abundantly satisfied to kiss 
my pipe stein; that, and that only.” 

“ But it wasn’t always so,” I persisted. 

“No, of course not. Hang it! I see you 
will have my story, and I can get rid of you 
best by telling it. The episode was rather a 
sad one to me; in fact, ludicrous as it was, in 
part, I believe I have never entirely recovered 
from it; and I don’t remember ever telling a 
soul about it. Tour question was making me 
serious, until you upset me with that quaint 
answer, which sounded so much like your 
father, that I feel like telling you what you 
want to know, if it’s only in memory of the 
happy days he and I had together in the field 
and the saloon. I think he was with me 
when it happened; but it was nigh thirty 
years ago, and there’s nobody this side the 
water who knows about it. So here it is: 
only, my boy, keep it to yourself till I’m dead 
and gone; for, after all, I think there’s a sore 
spot yet in one comer of my heart, for the 
Mag Maxwell of thirty years ago—God bless 
her!” 

I am not disobeying his injunction by tell¬ 
ing it now; for he has been asleep two years* 
with such a redolent memory surviving him, 
as I hope to have when I have gone to my 
own rest. As he said, it is not much of a 
story; but it shows how a great, noble heart 
may be shipwrecked. 


I was hardly twenty-one at the time, but 
was in a way for rapid advancement. I was 
the senior subaltern of the —7th Foot, and 
could reckon pretty confidently on a captaincy 
before the next Christmas. The regiment 
was at Malta then, and gloriously situated.; 
very little duty to do, capital quarters, good 
society, and, best of all, a good prospect of en¬ 
joying it all for some time- to come. Colonel 
Maxwell was a favorite at the war-office—a 
cousin, I believe, of the under secretary—and 
excepting in time of war, of course, his com¬ 
mand could count on light duty and pleasant 
quarters. There are some unhappy corps in 
the service, or were then, against whom the 
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office seems to have a special spite, shipping 
them from Quebec to Calcutta, and thence to 
Dublin, all in the course of a twelvemonth. 
It was never so with us. There was no regi¬ 
ment in the service stood higher for bravery 
or general efficiency, if 1 do say it, and we fell 
into a way of thinking that we deserved all 
the favoritism we got. There wasn't a speck 
of war, just then, in any quarter of the British 
possessions; and, as always happens at such 
times, our officers were bringing their wives 
and families over to them; and such as hadn't 
wives, were seriously thinking of getting 
them. Among the latter, was Lieutenant 
John Martin. 

Aside from the painful recollections of the 
time, I shall always think of that summer at 
Malta with a great deal of pleasure. Our 
barracks were built on a smooth terrace over¬ 
looking the blue Mediterranean, with gardens 
lying back from them, and a beamiful shaded 
road running to them. We were as comfort¬ 
able as need be; and before the end of August 
we had the ball-room finished, and three 
evenings a week were devoted to hops, con¬ 
certs or promenades. And after the ladies 
came, and before I fell under the ban of the 
colonel’s displeasure, as you shall hear, I 
thought, on the whole, Malta was about as 
favorable a spot as I should ever want to be 
ass'gned to. 

The ladies were the wives, the daughters 
and the sisters of our officers; hardly enough, 
of course, to''stock the ball-room, but that 
was a want easily supplied from the society 
of the town, where scarlet coats were decid¬ 
edly popular. The field-officers all had wive*; 
and daughters; the matrons rather sedate, as 
might be expected, but excellent company, 
for all that; there were a round dozen of the 
line who had wives and children; and there 
were sprightly, handsome girls enough, among 
the daughters and sisters, all under the 
watchful care of the elder ladies, to excite the 
jealous rivalry of the subs. And of them all, 
Maggie Maxwell shone pre-eminent. Colonel 
Maxwell was the father of no less than six 
daughters, of whom Mag was the youngest; 
wul all but she had married in the army. 
Two of them found husbands in tbe -—7th, 
and the others were distributed equally 
among tbe infantry, cava’ry and artillery. 
The “Maxwell establishment” had grown to 
be a standing joke before Mag was old enough 
to make love to; and, in the meantime, the 
colonel had conceived a whim which, in the 
cud, was the cause of all my misery. He was 


not of aristocratic birth; he was, in fact, as 
plain and unassuming a man, out of his uni¬ 
form, as ever wore the king’s colors; and no¬ 
body ever heard that Lieutenant Colonel 
Smith, or Captain Jones, or Lieutenant Simp¬ 
kins, or the rest, had encountered any diffi¬ 
culty when they proposed-to marry liis girls; 
indeed, it was whispered that the colonel had 
been somewhat assiduous in getting them 
happily oil' his hands. But, as for Mag, it 
was well understood he had other views. 
She must never marry' a soldier. He thought 
he’d done about enough for the service, in a 
domestic way; he didn't clearly perceive 
why he should be the father-in-law, as well 
as the colonel, of the regiment. Mag he con¬ 
sidered as fitted for a very much higher 
sphere than any of her sisters had found; 
not, of course, that there could be anything 
more honorable than to many an officer of 
tbe British military sendee; but he should be 
old enough to be retired, by-anil-by (there 
was a tradition among us that he was about 
ninety then), and when that day came, he 
wanted at least one of his children near him. 
Those were just his views; and if he had 
allowed Mag to come to Malta, contrary to 
his first determination, it was only'because he 
wanted to avoid au unpleasantness in the 
family. It was to please Mrs. Maxwell, sir; 
for no other reason. Mrs. Maxwell was a 
woman of unreasonable temper, if he must 
say it, and he hadn't been married to her 
filly years to find that out Au extraordinary’ 
woman, sir, if he did say it; a woman who 
hail a decided will of her own; and the Lord 
only knew what a fuss she would have made 
in the world, if nature had made her a man. 
So that when she wrote him that affectionate 
letter, closing with the words, “ Maxwell, you 
old fool, hush up! I shall have my own way; 
Mag shall come with me, for the poor child 
needs the voyage and the change of air; and 
if you and I together can’t keep all the young 
popinjays of your regiment at a distance, it 
will be quite time for you to be put on the 
retired list;” when she wrote that to him, he 
understood that the matter was settled. But 
he wanted it understood among the boys that 
he wouldn’t have any nonsense—no, not a bit 
of it If any man of the subs attempted to 
cast sheep’s eyes at Mag, he’d put him under 
arrest, and have him detached on recruiting 
service. Yes, by the gods, he would! 

All tliis was confidentially communicated 
bv the colonel to the adjutant, about a week 
after the arrival of the ladies; and by the 
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adjutant to us. The two had lingered at the 
table so late, that the lieutenant-colonel and 
myself, as senior sub, had to tike charge of 
the parade; and as the colonel mellowed 
over his Oporto, he grew quite confidential 
with old Sykes on the subject of his domestic 
affairs, and finally inquired, point-blank, 
whether lie, the adjutant, suspected that any, 
and if so, which of the subs was already 
smitten with Mag. Sykes was a clever fellow 
Chough generally, but just at that time he 
had a grfidge against me on some account— 
I don't know exactly what, but I think I had 
left him out at my dinner-party, because he 
got drunk so e!irly, habitually, and proposed 
such silly toasts; but, however, he blurted 
out that it was the talk of the garrison that 
Lieutenant Martin was deeply affected in 
that quarter; at least, he was severely joked 
about it, at the mess. 

“So the wind sets in that quarter, eli? n re¬ 
turned the coloneL “ The presumptuous 
young*scamp! A nice idea he must have of 
his position and mine, and his merits! By 
——, adjutant, I’ll have that flame smothered, 
or I'm not the man I take myself for! Xow, 
sir, bear this in mind; you are to keep him 
on duty every other day, and as much offerer 
as will be necessary, to prevent hfs meeting 
her. We’ll give him a thorough course of 
detail, till lie recovers liis senses. Do you 
understand ?” 

Sykes did understand; and be took a ma¬ 
licious pleasure in literally obeying bis in¬ 
structions. For the neat month there was 
hardly a day passed that I was not put on 
some duty which kept me at the barracks; 
and it was always contrived so as to keep me 
from the dances and dinner-parties, which 
the other officers enjoyed to tlieir hearts’ 
content. I remonstrated with the adjutant, 
and was referred to the colonel; but when 
Sykes informed me of his instructions, I was 
not slow to interpret their meaning, and so 
refrained from appealing to Colonel Maxwell. 
But my resolution was quickly taken, that no 
such tactics as these should prevent me from 
Winning his daughter, if a good allowance of 
British pluck could be of any avail; and I 
determined to show the old man that he 
could not drive me from the field by any such 
Selfish use of his authority. I was, in fact, 
deeply in love with Mag from the first. I 
had met her at the quay, on the evening of 
her arrival, whither the colonel had sent me 
to escort the ladies up to their new quarters. 
She was a tall, dashing brunette, with an eye 


which would have captivated a much less 
impressible man than 1; and her merry 
laugh and mischievous ways completed the 
business with me. You may laugh at me, 
you young jackanapes; but you wont laugh 
two or three years hence, when you meet 
some such style of a girl, and find" yourself 
conquered before you have had a chance to 
resist. That evening, on the way up to the 
quarters, we talked together as frankly as 
though we had been friends front childhood— 
as frankly as two guileless young natures can 
always commune with each other. It was a 
long walk, and I lengthened it as much as I 
could; and I was rather encouraged when 
tlie ambulance met us halfway, and the fat 
old Mrs. Maxwell and the rest of them got in 
to ride, that Mag declared she preferred walk¬ 
ing, as the evening was so pleasant. The 
truth is, it was a case of love at first sight. 
She told me afterward that she owned it to 
herself before I left her; and as for me, my 
own feelings were too positive to admit of a 
doubt She told me all about herself where 
she had lived and what she had done; how 
her mother had kept her out of society, and 
particularly that of the army, and how lonely 
she had been at school, and with her aunt, 
Deborah Maxwell, who had always had the 
principal charge of her. How the poor girl 
ever preserved her wonderful vivacity, under 
the repression she had been subjected to, I 
never could see; but here she was, as blithe 
and handsome as a gazelle, after being shut 
up the whole winter in Dublin with Aunt 
Deb; and when I told her something of our 
life here at Malta, and of all the social pleas¬ 
ure which we expected from the presence of 
the ladies—the balls, the fetes , the horseback 

rides, and the moonlight sails in the harbor_ 

she clapped her hands gleefully, and accepted 
my offer on the spot, to he her cavalier. 

“ Mother is always telling me what awful 
fellows you lieutenants are,” she said, archly; 
and then added, with a gush of laughter, 
“ but I really don’t see anything very fright-. 
ful about you. I’ve never seen any of the 
officers but father, and some of the pompous 
old fellows he used to bring to dinner with 
him, and who always called me ‘ Miss Mar- 
garetta,’ and were buttoned up so tight that 
they could hardly open their mouths. We 
shall be real splendid friends, I am sure.” 

After that, before her father took the alarm, 
I walked with her one evening on the terrace, 
and that finished the matter with both of ns. 
It makes me sigh to look back to that tune,. 
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when I was so Happy in anticipation, in spite 
of all the difficulties of the situation. What 
is it Byron says ? 

“But sweetest far is love—first, passionate 
love.” 

And he’s entirely right, although I don't sup¬ 
pose he knew anything about the better sort 
of it. There is nothing in this dark world so 
beautiful as the spectacle of an lionest-heart- 
ed, manly young fellow, and a pure-minded 
girl, deep in love with each other. They are 
the most hopeful, trustful and devoted people 
imaginable; all the miserable selfishness 
which finds a place in the hearts of every¬ 
body else, is driven out of theirs; they live 
and enjoy life only for each other, and if 
there are difficulties and discouragements in 
the way, they only love and hope so much 
the stronger, in defiance of parents, fortune, 
and the world generally. So, at least, it was 
with Mag ami me. When I made her under¬ 
stand why I could never join in the society of 
the quarters, upon which my heart was set at 
first, she opened her blue eyes to their widest, 
and then set her white teeth together, and 
stamped her foot in the most determined 
tray. 

“And you are suffering all this for me?** 
she said. “ Jack Martin, yon dear, good boy, 
you are worth more to me than the whole 
pack of them, and I love you a great deal bet¬ 
ter for what they make you suffer. Don't 
you believe it ? There !” 

IVhat do you suppose she did ? She 
reached up and put her arms round my neck 
and kissed me—once, twice, three times. Ah, 
Mag, you darling, I wonder if we shall know 
each other by-and-hy, when it’s all over with 
me, and I go toward the land where you’ve 
gone? 

The major wiped a tear from either eye, 

■ coughed, kicked his ankles violently against 
the lattice, and continued: 

Well, we were not slow Ir. devising a sys¬ 
tem of secret meetings; and with the aid of 
two of my chums who heartily sympathized 
with me, we managed to meet as often as 
every other day, without exciting the least 
suspicion. I was zealous in the performance 
of my duty, and apparently took no thought 
of the society of Mag Maxwell or anybody 
else; in fact, Sykes reported to the colonel 
that the scheme was working admirably, and 
that Lieutenant Martin was in a fair way to 
be cured of his nonsense; and the colonel 
twirled his gray mustaches, and said, “I 


thought I knew how to manage them, Sykes.* 
As for Mag, she seemed the gayest of the 
gay; she danced, walked, rode and flirted 
with the subalterns indifferently, setting 
them all by the ears, and treating them all 
with such equal favor that her father was de¬ 
lighted with her. “ That’s right, girl,*’ he 
would say (as she told me); “break their 
hearts as fast as you like; I wont let them 
get to blows; and by-and-by you shall hare a 
member of parliament for a husband.” 

“ That was news to me,” she said* looking 
up innocently into my face. “You don't 
mean to join the civil service, do you, Jack?” 

The colonel, and Mrs. Maxwell, and the 
rest of them, saw how Mag conducted herself, 
and set their minds at rest; but they did not 
dream of our stolen interviews, and of the 
thousand and one plans to overcome our dif¬ 
ficulties with which we bothered our simple 
heads. Elopement was out of the question, 
because there was not a priest on the Island 
at that time, other than our chaplain, who 
would not have been frightened to death at 
such a proposition. 

“ If we could only conciliate your father,” I 
sighed. 

“I'm fearful we never can,” said Mag, 
echoing my sigh. “He has repeated that 
odious idea about marrying a member of 
parliament, as much as fifty times. The 
other day I asked him if a bishop wouldn't 
do; and do you think, he seemed to consider 
it all in earnest; for he answered, 4 Yes, pos¬ 
sibly; some man who stands high in the 
church or state; but nerer a soldier.’ He 
has the most unaccountable prejudice against 
my marrying one of “his own profession—all 
because my 'sisters are soldiers’wives. But 
he hasn't half as good a son-in-law as I could 
give him.” 

She always made me laugh when I felt the 
most doleful, with one of her queer sayings. 
I had not done laughing at this one, when 
she clapped her hands and cried out, joyfully: 

“ Such a happy thought as I’ve just had 1 
I verily believe Aunt Deb can help us ever so 
much.” 

Deborah Maxwell, whom I have named 
once before, was one of the ladies of the 
Maxwell household at Malta; a tall, angular 
spinster, of the most uncertain age; although 
from certain dates which some of the officers 
had gathered about the Maxwell clan, she 
was thought to he not less than forty-seven. 
She was the colonel's youngest sister, and a 
lady well known to every officer who had 
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held rank under her brother for the past 
thirty years. Beginning when a girl of sev¬ 
enteen, a bold, wild madcap, as our older 
officers described her, and when the colonel 
was a captain in India, she had been a devoted 
attache of whatever corps he was assigned to, 
whenever and wherever the presence #f ladies 
was either possible, desirable, or even toler¬ 
able. There was hardly a general or field- 
officer in the service who had not waltzed 
and flirted with her in those days, in some 
quarter of the globe, when they were captains 
and subs; and during all these thirty years, 
she had sedulously pursued the darling object 
of her heart—the winning of a husband from 
the service. At such times as the exigences 
of campaigns forbade her presence with us, 
she would retire to an old home in Dublin; 
and upon the first opportunity she would be 
sure to rejoin us, more ardent than ever in 
the pursuit. Poor woman! I could pity her, 
were it not that she was at the bottom of all 
my misery. 

The years slipped * away, taking from 
her the bloom of her youth, and bringing 
not the recompense of a husband, until 
she came to Malta, thinner, more angular, 
and more wrinkled as to her sallow face, than 
ever before; but with a set of curls which 
none of us fiad ever seen, her wear before, 
teeth which Captain Burnet said were un¬ 
questionably here, if they were paid for, and 
that stereotyped, languishing smile, which 
ought to have melted the stony heart of some 
son of Mars before most of us were born. To 
me, the old creature was positively insuffer¬ 
able. For the last three years, or ever since 
I had served with the —7th, I had seen her 
dangling upon it, a perfect nightmare to the 
older men who had escaped her fascinations 
in times past, and a terror to the newer ones, 
upon whom she ever brought to bear her 
most powerful fascinations. And under¬ 
standing her as well as I did, it surprised me 
to hear from Mag that she might help us 
vastly, at this juncture, if she would. 

“She has an immense influence over 
father,*’ she explained. “I believe she has 
more than mother has. Mamma can govern 
him, but can’t coax him a particle, when he 
gets into one of his set ways. Now I*m pretty 
sure tliat if Aunt Deb can be made to go to 
work at him in good earnest, she can drive 
all those odd notions of members of parlia¬ 
ment out of his stubborn head, and make him 
think well of yon for a—well, no matter; I 
shan t use that compound word any more.” 


“But I doubt if she will think well of it 
herself,” I suggested. 

“Botheration, Jack Martin! don't yon 
think I can coax Aunt Deb into anything? 
Just wait till to-morrow, and I’ll tell you 
what she says.” 

And on ihe morrow she did tell me. Aunt 
Deb had received her confession with positive 
affright; had lifted up her hands, protesting 
that Mag was a wicked, wicked girl, and she 
didn t really know what would become of her; 
that her brother would be fearfully aimiv, 
and never would consent; and hi fact she did 
not approve ofit herself. And then Mag had 
soothed and calmed her, and after half an 
hour's skillful manipulation, had brought her 
to say that she would dare even her brothers 
displeasure for her dear Mag, and that she 
would do all that could possibly be done by 
any one to help us. But there was one thing 
must be done first. She wasn’t entirely satis¬ 
fied about Lieutenant Martin. She wanted 
to tlunk well of him; she must like any one 
that her dear Mag liked; but she hail an old 
grudge against Lieutenant Martin. He had 
used her most shabbily a year ago, at the 
grand review at Dover, and had never ex¬ 
plained it at all. She wasn’t the person to be 
slighted by any subaltern of the —7th, and 
when Lieutenant Martin made amends for 
his imgentlemanly conduct, it would be quite 
time for her to intercede with Colonel Max 
well for him. 

“ What did you do, Jack ?” Mag asked. 

“The Lord knows; I’m sure I don’t No 
doubt she’s right about It; I must have 
snubbed her unmercifully half a dozen times. 
But that shall be made right, Mag; only ar¬ 
range an interview for me, and she shall think 
me the very nicest young Briton alive. I’ll 
manage her!” 

Mag went straightway to her aunt, and 
begged her to grant me an audience immedi¬ 
ately. Miss Deborah demurred; she didn’t 
wish to do anything imprudent, and she was 
afraid this would be. What would Colonel 
Maxwell think, if he knew she had seen me 
privately ? But for the sake of her dear Mag 
—yes, for her sake, she would take even as 
great a risk as this. She would meet me at 
ten o'clock that night, down by the oak tree 
at the sea-wall. 

And I went, unsuspecting gosling as I was. 
Ned, my boy, you’re pretty smart, for a young 
one, and think you know considerable: and 
you would have done just as I did—and 
thrust yourself into the trap just as I did. It’s 
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a fact, after all, that nothing but age an<i ex¬ 
perience can confer wisdom. Seventeen hun¬ 
dred times since have I thought of the Snare 
that this old Delilah wove for me, ar l( ] as 
many times have I anathematized the blind¬ 
ness which sent me headlong into it. Weil 
well, we can only be young once, so we^ C an 
only be silly once. Don't interrupt me, Ned* 
what I say is the sorrowful truth. 

I was on hand at the appointed place, 
promptly at fifteen minutes before ten. ifever 
suspecting any trick, it did not occur to me 
to look for eavesdroppers; but, as I aftei- wart l 
discovered, Sykes and Simpkins were lying 
perdu on the other side the wall, and drank 
in every word that was uttered. Presently a 
female figure came up with a nimble steo, 
and drawing the shawl down from her head, 
disclosed the familiar features of Aunt 
Deborah. 

“O Lieutenant Martin—is it you?*’ she 
began, with two or three abortive attempts at 
a sob. w Sucli a time as I have had to get 
away without being seen! And if they should 
miss me, I don't know what I would tio. O 
dear, bow my heart does beat! O dear, dear 
—I am so faint! O my—O P* 

She snatched my hand and placed it where 
her heart was supposed to be, when l imme¬ 
diately perceived that there was no percepti¬ 
ble palpitation at all. I attempted to disen¬ 
gage myself; but she was now leaning her 
whole weight on my shoulder; and i was 
actually compelled to put my arm roujjd her 
to hold her away from me. 

“My dear Miss Maxwell,” I said, “don’t, I 
beg of you, be so agitated; there is surely 
nothing to excite any alarm. You embarrass 
me seriously, and I hardly know how to begin 
what I had to say. You know, I suppose 
why I solicited an interview ?” 

“ O Mr. Martin, don’t—don’t, I beg of you! 
Whoever would have thought such a thing of 
you?” 

“ Be calm, Miss Maxwell; pray be Calm. I 
assure you, I had no reason to suppose that 
this would take you by surprise. You have 
been acquainted with me about three years_” 

A convulsive “yes,” interrupted ine, and 
the woman laid her aged head and false curls 
on my shoulder. 

“And I had no reason to think that you 
cherished any other sentiments toward me 
than those of the kindest regard.” 

“ I love to hear you say that,” she murmured. 

“And I now assure you, that however my 
actions may have appeared to show to the 


contrary, I have ever regarded you as one of 
the best of my friends—■” 

“The friendship of you men is so danger¬ 
ous,” she parenthesized. 

“A lady who has stood very high in my 
regard, and toward whom I hope my relations 
will not long hence assume a nearer aspect.” 

“O Mr. Martin, don’t, I beg of you!” 

“Why not, Miss Maxwell? Indeed, you 
must hear me. You cannot be a stranger to 
the sentiments of affection which I entertain 
for your niece—” 

** What?—for who?” she screamed, starting 
with well-simulated surprise, and immediately 
grabbing me by both arms. 

“ Why, for Mag, of course. Didn’t she tell 
you that we were engaged, and—” 

The woman seemed suddenly transformed 
into a tigress. She threw her long, bony 
anus about me, pinning my own to my aides 
so that I was comparatively powerless, and 
sent forth upon the still night air a succession 
of such piercing shrieks and screams as weli- 
nigh deafened me. 

“O, you horrid man! O, O, O! that I 
should ever live to be deceived in this way! 
O my poor heart! Help! Murder! Thieves! 
O you wretch l Help! Coicaell 
Lie uteri an t Sfmpkms ! Save me! 0,0 V* 

She kept up her infernal noise, holding on 
to me all the while, at the same time that I 
was too astonished to break away, until half 
the garrison had rushed to the spot, including 
officers, soldiers, and several of the ladies. 
As soon as the colonel saw the cause of the 
alarm, he ordered the men back to tbeir 
quarters. By this time the woman had re¬ 
leased me, and thrown herself down at my 
feet, where she made a miserable pretence of 
sobbing and crying. 

“ Mr. Martin, what does all this mean, sir?” 
asked the colonel, with his very sternest 
manner. 

“I’ve nothing to say here, sir,” I replied. 
“I’ve no explanation to give, before this 
crowd of people.” Here several audible com¬ 
ments, such as “Brute,” “Scoundrel,” “Mon¬ 
ster,” and the like, from the ladies present, 
reached me. “ I believe I can explain it to 
your comprehension, if not to your satisfac¬ 
tion, at a private interview; and, in the 
meantime, I declare that I have done nothing 
contrary to my obligations as an officer and a 
gentleman.” 

The colonel was both angry and puzzled, 
and he looked from Deborah to me, and back 
to her, in evident perplexity. 
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“Toti may go to your quarters now,” he 
said. ** You will probably hear more of this 
by-and-by ” 

Mortified, outraged and maddened almost 
beyond endurance, I obeyed; and hardly had 
I thrown myself upon inv bed, and vowed 
vengeance upon the crafty man-hunter who 
had so artfully drawn me into tllis difficulty, 
before there was a sharp knock at the door, 
and Lieutenant Simpkins entered. He was, 
or pretended to be, in a towering passion; but 
he had uttered hardly a dozen words, before 
my own wrath was boiling at fever heat He 
said that 1 had broken the heart and outraged 
the tenderest sensibilities of his wife’s aunt, 
and made myself an unfit associate for gen¬ 
tlemen. What more he would have said 
inay be conjectured; my temper had already 
been strained past endurance, and this new 
revelation of Simpkins joined in the plot to 
Peddle me off to Deborah, was more than I 
Could bear. I jumped up, called him an in¬ 
famous liar, pulled his nose, and kicked him 
out of doors. Half an hour alter, one of the 
officers waited on me with a challenge, which 
I promptly accepted, naming the next morn¬ 
ing as the hour of meeting. To cut the story 
short, the duel took place, and I put a ball 
through Simpkins’s cheek, knocking out sever- 
af teeth, and giving no particular beauty of 
expression to his lace. And, as a matter of 
course, I had hardly returned to the barracks 
before I was put in dose arrest. 

In the meantime, a tremendous storm had 
Lccn brewing in the colonel’s household. 
Sykea had reported to Colonel Maxwell the 
true object of my meeting with his sister, as 
be understood it from the first, and one of 
*ny confidants, the officer who had helped me 
in my stolen meetings with Mag, proved 
treacherous to me, and reported to the colo¬ 
nel the whole truth, from beginning to end. 
Mag was summoned before a joint council of 


the colonel, his wife and sister, and boldly 
avowed the truth, at the same time charging 
home to Miss Deborah her flagrant hypocrisy. 
That ancient maiden screamed and went 
into convulsions, and Mag was locked up in 
her own room. The next morning, it was 
known that Mrs. Maxwell and her daughter 
had taken the steamer for England late the 
previous night My poor Mag!—my brave, 
noble girl! She was true to the last, and 
sent me a note which I have now somewhere, 
vowing eternal fidelity, bidding me come 
home to her as soon as I could get exchanged, 
and cheering me with the assurance that not 
all the fathers and mothers in the three king¬ 
doms could keep us apart Poor, poor Mag! 
I have always cherished her memory too 
dearly to admit of another love. And the 
major wiped his eyes again. 

u What happened amiss to her, major?” I 
asked. 

The steamer on which they took passage 
was the ill-starred Dublin Castle, which fouse 
dered in the Channel. Not a soul escaped. 

As for myself, I was court^martialled for 
the duel, and sentenced to six months’ sus¬ 
pension; but the sympathies of the court 
were all with me, and the sentence was re¬ 
mitted. The whole affair made such a noise 
that Colonel Maxwell was seriously threat¬ 
ened. with a court of inquiry: and he was 
very glad to approve my request for assign¬ 
ment to another command. 

“And what became of Deborah ?” I asked. 

“ She married a young greenhorn who ob¬ 
tained a lieutenancy in the —7th, and hen¬ 
pecked him to death.” 

And the major heaved a great sigh, looked 
contemplatively at his Wellingtons, refilled 
and lit his pipe, and was quickly lost in a 
tobacco-reverie, whereof, I know, that rare 
Mag Maxwell was the queen. 
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WI JjJj FARNSWORTH’S REVENGE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


In all Singleton there was not a prettier 
girl than Bessie Wells. With the moderation 
of this statement her many admirers would 
doubtless quarrel; but, since the fact of their 
being admirers exposes them to a suspicion 
of partiality, the first limited claim shall 
suffice. Very pretty she was, then, and en¬ 
dowed by nature with an inexhaustible fund 
of gayety, forever welling np, from the light 
heart, to sparkle in the sunny, hazel eyes, and 
dimple about the ripe, red lips. 

But, beside all this—partly, perhaps, in con¬ 
sequence of it—Miss Bessie was a flirt. Un¬ 
fortunately, there can be no question upon 
the subject. Never a city belle has been more 
thoroughly versed in wiles and witcheries, 
than was this village beanty, who counted 
her victims by the score f and whose rustic 
coquetries were so many meshes for the 
hearts of the unwary. Yet the girl was not 
cruel, nor even deliberate, in her mischief. 
It was constitutional; instinctive; like the 
Eport of the kitten with her mouse. This im¬ 
pulse of fascination seemed as natural, and 
often as unconscious, as the drawing of her 
breath. If harm came of it, she was ready to 
shed pitiful tears, and be everlastingly sorry— 
for five minutes—after which the smile came 
out once more, and she began to weave fresh 
snares. So it was, and so it was like to be 
until her own heart should be held in the 
bonds of a strong, real love: the only lasting 
Bpell of such a nature. 

Among Bessie’s suitors, Will Farnsworth 
undoubtedly had the advantage, if resolute 
persistence could avail to win the prize. 
Energetic and determined, he had no thought 
of yielding to despair until such a resignation 
became absolutely necessary—which certainly 
was not yet. For, if a negative hope be worth 
anything, Will’s case was far from hopeless, 
since his sweetheart at least afforded little en¬ 
couragement to his rivals. Wherefore he 
kept up a stout heart, under the conviction 
that, as long as her liking belonged to no 
other, there was a chance of its some day 
becoming his own. 

Such was the young man’s theory, from 
which, hitherto, he had derived a good deal of 
comfort. But, in the summer about to be re¬ 
corded, he seemed in danger of witnessing its 


inverse demonstration after a fashion not at 
all to his taste. Thai Bessie Wells had afr 
length found her match the young men and 
maidens of Singleton all agreed; so did the 
elder village gossips, whose time and tongues 
might have been more usefully employed; 
and, last but not least, in view of its vital im¬ 
portance to his own happiness, so did poor 
Will himself. And it certainly did look very 
much as if the little coquette had surrendered 
to Alfred Gaines, the young city gentleman 
who occupied the “ parlor chamber ” in the 
Widow Wells’s pleasant, white cottage. Not 
only had he become her constant attendant at 
all the rustic merrymakings, but, day after 
day, the two might be seen, strolling, through¬ 
out the sunny, dewy mornings, over meadow 
and woodland, with smiles on their lips and 
flowers in their hands, or passing away the 
long and lovely twilights among the woodbine 
and climbing roses that twined around the 
pillars, and swung from the roof, of the cosey 
cottage-porch. And, all the while, people’ 
talked and speculated; the girls envied Miss 
Bessie; the boys hated Mr. Gaines—and Will 
Farnsworth was miserable. 

For a time, he kept away from the house, 
but, finally, absence grew too heavy a burden 
for endurance, and, at the risk of increasing 
his unhappiness, he resolved to see her. For 
once she was not in the porch, nor yet within, 
where he sought her, unsuccessfully, until di¬ 
rected by Mrs. Wells to the garden. Turning 
his steps thither, he presently came upon a 
picture which, however charming from an 
artistic point of view, was anything but'pleas- 
ing to the unappreciative gaze at that mo¬ 
ment bent upon it Standing beside Bessie, 
Alfred Gaines held her in the swing with one 
arm, while the other was stretched upward in 
the endeavor to gain something which, with 
both hands, she held away from him. Both 
were laughing, but not too heartily to hear 
the rustle made by the intruder, as, in turn¬ 
ing quickly his hand hit and shook a low- 
drooping apple-bough that fell across the 
path. Recognizing him in the clear moon¬ 
light, Bessie started so violently as to throw 
her head against Mr. Gaines’s shoulder, but 
for which, and the encircling arm, she would 
have fallen to the ground. Immediately re- 
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covering herself, however, she .drew away 
from him, into a patch of shadow near by, 
leaving Will no choice but to advance, with a 
very hot and uncomfortable sense of false 
position, indicated by his first words. 

“ Good evening,” he began, doubtfully, ad¬ 
dressing no one in particular—“ I hope I’m 
not intruding ?” 

Beyond a corresponding salutation Bessie 
made no reply, but her companion was not eo 
reticent 

“ On the contrary,” he said, with -a mis*- 
ehievous laugh, glancing towards the girl— 
“ you are extremely welcome—to me, at least 
I have quite worn myself out with swinging 
Hiss Bessie—whose weight is really some¬ 
thing surprising!—and shall be glad to find so 
able a substitute.” 

But, with a saucy retort, Bessie declared 
herself tired of the sport, and the party Bought 
the porch. Here, however, it was no better. 
A spell of mischief seemed to hold Bessie, who 
could not or would not talk, but sat silently 
weaving a wreath of rosebuds with the ivy 
that entwined one of the rustic pillars. Chill¬ 
ed with this cold welcome, Will very soon 
rose to go, but, makiug one last effort, he 
said, hurriedly: 

“ Bessie, wont you walk down to the gate 
with me ? I’ve a message for you.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the girl complied, 
stopping short at the gate, and asking, coldly« 

“Well, what’s your message? I shall be 
taking cold here.” 

Now Will’s message was some unimportant 
trifle which might as well have been reserved 
for another time, and having heard it, she 
tossed her head, saying: 

“ O, is that ail I I’ll go back, then. Good*- 
night” 

“ Well, go back I” said Will, fiercely, as she 
turned away—■“ go back to Aim, if you want 
to, but I swear—” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, half 
frightened by the savage whisper, the abrupt 
stop, seeming to mask some terrible meaning, 
and the desperate, passionate face revealed 
by the moonlight—■“ What were you saying— 
please, Will?” 

She took a step toward him, Just touching 
his arm with her hand, but he shook it off, 
and muttering—“No matter—Pll not keep 
you here,” pulled open the gate, and walked 
down the lane without a single backward 
glance. Bessie, after watching him out of 
sight, returned with a lather troubled face. 

Will’s intention had been to solicit Bessie’s 


company for a sail which was to come off the 
next day, on Brant pond, but the coldness of 
her reception had checked his purpose. 
Nevertheless, she was there; all life and gay- 
ety as usual, and, as usual, also, accompanied 
by Alfred Gaines. Will was there, too, for, as 
■the best sailor, his skillful management could 
not be spared from the boat. But, silent and 
busy, he had very little to do with Bessie, 
■who, In the other end of the boat, laughing 
and chattering, amused herself by unsuccessful 
eHatches after floating water-lilies. Presently 
Hr. Gaines volunteered his assistance, reached 
far out, lost his balance and fell, just as Will 
Farnsworth, perceiving his peril, gave a shout 
of warning. 

“And he cannot swim!” cried Bessie, in 
trembling dismay. Before the words were 
epokeu, Will had made ready for the rescue. 

“ O Will!” sobbed Bessie, in a tone that be¬ 
trayed her heart, as 6he saw his purpose. He 
gave her one look, and plunged in. Gaines 
had sunk twice, before aid could reach him, 
and was just going down for the last time, 
when a strong hand caught him, held him, 
and bore him in safety to the boat. His ex¬ 
haustion was complete, and, when somewhat 
revived, he was placed in one of the smaller 
boats, rowed ashore and carried home by Will 
Farnsworth, who quietly carried on all the 
preparations without a word or look for 
Bessie, pale and silent in her seat. 

Worn out as he was, Alfred Gaines was 
quite able to talk, and, during their solitary 
•ride to the Widow Wells’s cottage, he mani¬ 
fested his gratitude towards his preserver, as 
best he might, by certain statements to the 
effect that he was engaged to a cousin of 
Bessie’s; that he had known the latter— 
Bessie—from her childhood; and that, on his 
establishment in the household, he had enter¬ 
ed into a playful compact to shield her by an 
apparent devotion, from the unwelcome at¬ 
tentions of others. Adding his own private 
conviction that the girl was fonder of Will 
than she would like to admit, and, girl-like, 
sought to freeze him into an unconsciousness 
-of a feeling that frightened herself. To all of 
which the young man listened rather silently, 
promising compliance, however, when his 
companion entreated, as a personal favor, 
that he would come to the cottage that eve¬ 
ning, when he himself should be more fully 
recovered. The result of which strategy was 
that Will did come, to find on the porch, not 
Alfred Gaines, but Bessie Wells, who, greet¬ 
ing him shyly but sweetly, murmured; 
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“ How kind It was, Will l how noble to rfsk 
your life for him—when yon were—” 

She stopped, blushing. The young rrmir 
filled up the pause— 

“When X was jealous of him? Yes, that I 
was, wickedly jealous—But, Bessie, must I be 
so, after this, of him or anybody ? Tell me. 


Bessie darling!* And he took her hand* 
u 0 Will! yon are a great deal too good 
for me,” she said. The tears were in her eyes, 
bat she did not take away her hand, although 
feeling herself drawn closer and closer. I do 
not think that Will Farnsworth has ever 
regretted Ms revenge. 
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WINNIE’S BETAKE. 

BY FRANK STERJfE BELL . 


A coon many people said that Winnie Hall 
was a nice little girl—just as a good many 
people say pleasant things of you and me some¬ 
times, in a careless kind of way, when we 
have done them some trifling favor, or they 
happen to feel more sweet-tempered than 
usual; but I don't think any one knew how 
nice she was, till the little event happened 
that I am going to tell you about. * 

Winnie was very much in need of a new 
doll- §li$ was herself eight years old, and her 
doll was older than that, because it had first 
belonged to her sister Gerty, and then to her 
sister 3fandy, before it had come to her; so 
you see that, in respect to age, jt was a very 
grandmother of a doll indeed! 

It hadn't been anything uncommon, to be¬ 
gin with—a plaster head, on a cotton body, 
stuffed with sawdust; great, bungling bands, 
without a sign of a kid mitten on them, and 
feet that looked exactly like tadpoles; and 
three sets of juvenile fingers hadn’t helped to 
improve it, I can tell you. In truth, I think 
it would be hard to find a shabbier doll than 
that was. Winnie tried her best to keep it 
respectable, in the matter of dress; but what 
would the handsomest wardrobe that ever 
kind mamma invented, do for a creature with 
the p^int all peeled off her head in spots, 
anus Wom so thin that they were as limp as 
rags, from the sawdust having sifted through 
them till there wasn’t hardly any left, and not 
a bit of a nose? Gip had gnawed her nose 
off a long while ago. Gip was a little black 
dog, and as mischievous a fellow as ever lived. 

As Winnie was not only a nice, but a wise 
little girl, her need was her want- So when 
her Uncle Robert Hamlin, who hail just come 
back from California—where he had got no¬ 
body knew how rich digging gold—gave her 
a new tca-dollar piece, to do just what she 


pleased with, she said ht once that she would 
have a new wax doll, like Lute Hastings’?, 
eyes that would open and shut, and real 

hab. 

ilbis Pincheon had two such dolls as Yfin- 
flu; wanted. Hiss Pincheon was. a little wo- 
man w ho kept a large toy-shop, not ten min- 
walk from where Mr. Hall lived, and 
hud, besides these two dolls, and dozens of 
duller and less costly ones, more handsome 
things than I could tell yon about in two 
■^hole hours, if I were to talk as fast as I 
and about nothing else. 
when Mandy, who was two years older 
than Winnie, and who had got a ten-dollut* 
P 1(? ee, too, had made up her mind to buy a 
^ticule, their mamma bade Nurse Elderby 
dress them up very prettily, one morning, and 
then take them down to Miss Pincheon’s, to 
spend their Unde Robert’s gift. 

JUtrse Elderby was the dearest creature 
that ever breathed. She had lived with Mrs. 
Hall’s mother when she was a baby, and 
w hetiGerty was a’baby she came to lire with 
hsr. She was a little dumpling of a woman, 
w fth cheeks that you wanted to pat the. in- 
stant you saw them, they were so fat and red; 
a groat lot of wrinkles round her mouth, be- 
<^use she laughed so much, and hands as 
smooth and soft as two white mice. She never 
told Httle children that a dreadful'black man 
W’ould come after them, if they didn’t go right 
t0 sleep as soon as they were in bed, when the 
sleep-fairies wouldn’t come near the wide' 
open eyes, and she was in a hurry to go down 
t° her supper; nor dump them down on the 
cold blankets, as though they had been pew- 
ter or putty, when she put them there! She 
didn’t nib their poor noses up, when she 
Vr a?hed them, in a way-that got them cross at 
the very edge of the day, nor pall their hair' 
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so that their heads felt as though they Were 
stuck all over with hornets! O no 1 But she 
was just as sweet, anti patient, and funny as 
She could be. And so, when she had tied on 
Winnie's hat, and Handy's hat, and her own 
bonnet, on this morning that Pm telling y ou 
about, the children came running down stairs, 
with their faces dimpling all over with smile.-, 
and voices as clear and gay as two throstles in 
spring—they felt so good, you know. They 
frolicked down the steps like two young kit¬ 
tens, aijd even when they got into the street, 
they didn't walk along quietly, as the people 
they met did, but frisked first this way and 
then that, and hopped and skipped so 
that Nurse Elderby, who was tugging away at 
one of her fur mittens, had as much as ever 
site could do to keep them in sight. 

When you came out of Mr. Hall's house, 
you walked down two blocks, through a wide, 
quiet street; then you went through a nar¬ 
rower street at the left, which brought y ou 
into another wide street that wasn t quiet; 
then you crossed over, and walked five blocks 
more, and there you were before a spick-span, 
new-looking shop, with two big windows, and 
a dark-green door, with a great brass knob, 
that shone like everything. That was Hiss 
luncheon's. 

By the time our children had got here, the 
hop and skip had mostly gone out of their 
feet, into their tongues and eyes; and they 
chattered, and winked, and giggled so fast 
that Nurse Elderby made her mouth up into 
an O, that they didn’t give her a chance to 
unmake. 

They didn't stop to look in the windows, as 
they usually did, but ran right into the shop. 
The last customer was just going out, as y lss 
Pincheon came herself to wait on them, Hiss 
Pincheon was a teenty-tonty old lady a§ ever 
you saw, with the least mite of a nose, mt,; a 
voice that had such a squeak in it that it was 
the greatest Inn in the world to hear her kdk. 
When she was telling a queer story, you Would 
have thought that a dozen old-maid mice had 
got together, and that eaclt one was trying to 
outsqueak the other! But she wasn’t cross 
very often, and so the children all liked her 
pretty well. 

“And what are we going to have to-day?” 
said Miss Pincheon to Winnie (she spoke to 
her first because she was smallest), after she 
■had said “ How d’ye do?” to nurse. 

“A doll!” said Winnie, eagerly; “a great 
bouncer, with open-and-shut eyes, and truly 
hair .” And she opened her £at little hand, to 


let Miss Pincheon see the bright “ eag] e ” j, e 
Uncle Kobert had given her. 

“ O my!” cried Miss Pincheon; “ what a 
rich little girl P’ And she trotted away t0 
the window, and then trotted back a^in 
bringing a doll in eaclt hand. 

I wish I could tell you what beauties th 05e 
dolls were—but I can’t begin to! They were 
every inch as big as a six-months-old baby 
and dressed in the very latest fashion. o n "j 
had fiaxen hair and blue eyes, and wore 
blue silk frock, and the other had black hair 
and eyes, and wore a cherry silk frock; and 
both were so tenj pretty that Winnie couldn't 
tell which she liked best. So Miss Pincheon 
laid them down on the showcase bef ure ;, er 
and left her to make up her mind, while she 
hunted up a reticule to suit Maudy. 

While Winnie stood there, wishing and 
wishing she knew which to take, s b e jy, 
something pulling her sleeve, and tumin; 
round, she saw a little girl standing c ) 05e j, 
her side. 

Tit is little girl was no taller than Winnk 
and would have been every hit as pretty if 
she hadn't looked so thin and poor; but he: 
clothes were, O! very mean and old, and I 
don't believe you ever saw a sorrie r _pai r 0 f 
brown eyes than she had. She held a saia y ! 
brown-paper bundle in her half-frozen hand: 
and she shook all over, she was so dreadfa] 
cold. 

“What do you want?” said Winnie softiv 
—her good mamma had taught her to be Yen 
gentle with the poor. 

The little girl undid the brown-paper bun¬ 
dle, as quickly as her stiff fingers would let 
her, and what do you suppose Winnie saw? 

J ust the dearest little tea-set in the world a£ 
of brown wood, and carved and polished si 
nicely that it looked almost precisely i;k e (j, 
terra-cotta vase on her mamma's dressm:- 
table. 

“O, what a darling!” cried Winnie, q u i« 
losing her breath. “ I never did see anythin;! 
so cunning 

“ Don't you want to buy it?” asked the lit¬ 
tle girl. 

“Of course I should like it; but I can't 
You see,” said Winnie, “ I need a dot] m0s t o' 
anything. I’ve got a tea-set that'll do yen 
well for now. But perhaps Miss pincheo: 
will buy it.” 

“No, she wont—I've asked her” At; 
Winnie saw that the sorry brown eyes wer 
full of tears. 

Then her own eyes grew sorry, too. 
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"Do you want to sell it very bad?” she 
asked, still more softly than before. 

“Yes,! do,” replied the little girl “We 
haven’t got a stick of wood, nor a crumb of 
bread; and Jamie’s foot is worse again!” 

“ Who’s Jamie?” 

“ He’s my brother. He cuts things out of 
wood, and I go out and sell ’em—-he can’t, 
’cause he’s lame. He did these, and his foot 
was so bad he thought he never should get 
’em done I” And there got one tear toe many 
in the sorry brown eyes, and it ran over down 
the white, pinched cheek, and then the others 
ran after it, just as fast as they could run. 

That made Winnie almost cry. 

“I want the doll, dreadfully” said she, 
“and I want to buy Jamie's tea-set, ’cause 
he’s sick, and hungry, perhaps; but I can’t 
get both, any way I You wait a minute, and 
let me think.” 

Nurse Elderby stood just behind the two 
children; but they were so much interested 
in what they were saying, that they didn’t see 
her. When she heard what Winnie said last, 
she winked very haid, but never spoke a sin¬ 
gle word. 

By-and-by, Mandy had chosen her reticule, 
and her bright ten-dollar piece lay in Miss 
Pincheon’s cash-drawer. Then Miss Pincheon 
come back to Winnie. 

“ Well, my little lady,” said she, “ which is 
it to be?” 

Winnie's little white forehead wrinkled all 
up, and the first sound that rolled out of her 
lips was so near like a sob, that you wouldn’t 
have known what else to call it. 

“ Neither, if you please,” said she, all of a 
tremble. 

“Neither?” cried Mandy. 

“Neither?” squeaked Miss Pincheon. 

“Neither!” said Winnie, in more resolute 
tones; “ at least, not now ” Then she turned 
to the little girl. “ Little tea-set girl,” said 
she, “ you come with me.” Then she turned 
to Nurse Elderby. “Nurse,” said she, “let’s 
go home just as quick as we can!” And, 
without trusting herself to give another look 
at the dolls, she ran out of the shop, just as 
fast as her two feet could carry her. 

She ran all the way home, so hard that 
Nurse Elderby couldn’t keep up with her, and 
the poor little girl had all she could do to do 
it. When she got there, instead of waiting for 
nurse to come and take off her things, she 
only stopped to give the little girl a chair by 
the hall register, and then hurried away to 
find her mamma. 


Mrs. Hall was in the sitting-room, and Un¬ 
cle Robert was with her; which was a disap¬ 
pointment to Winnie, who had hoped to see 
her mamma alone. But she wasn’t going to 
be frightened out of her plan by that; so she 
said: 

“ Mamma, will you come out into the hall 
a minute? I want to speak with you 
particularly.” 

“ Wont it do just as well, if I go over by 
the window?” asked Mrs. Hall, smiling; for 
“particularly” was rather a large word for so 
small a mouth. “I guess your uncle will be 
so kind as to shut his eyes enough not to hear 
us.” So they went over by the window. 

Winnie told her story very well, and when 
she was through with it, her mother winked 
harder than nurse had, down to Miss Pin¬ 
cheon’s; and, in answer to Winnie’s puzzled, 
“ What would you do, mamma ?” she said: 

“ Let’s ask Uncle Robert.” And, taking her 
little daughter by the hand, she led her to the 
stout, good-natured-faced gentleman, who sat 
by the fire, and bade her tell her the story he 
had told her. 

So Winnie went all over the story again; 
and when she had finished. Uncle Robert was 
winking faster than nurse had, or her mother 
had. 

“ So you’d rather buy Jamie’s tea-set, than 
Miss Pincheon’s doll, would you ?” asked he. 

“ I wouldn’t rather have it, but Pd rather 
buy it,” said Winnie. 

“ Why?” asked Uncle Robert, looking very 
sharp at his little niece. 

“ Because,” said Winnie, speaking very slow 
and soft, “ if I bought the doll, it would only 
please one —that’s me—and if I bought the 
tea-set, it would please twice one—that’s two ; 
and, besides, uncle,” she added, earnestly, “ it 
might help them a good deal—for I think they 
are very poor.” 

Then Uncle Robert winked faster than ever. 
What did possess people to wink so that 
morning? 

“ I'll go down stairs, and see this little girl,” 
said he. 

So down he went; and, after he had talked 
with her a little while, he put on his overcoat, 
and fur cap, and big fur gloves. 

“ Come, little girl,” said he, “and show me 
this poor lame Jamie.” % 

At that, Winnie, who was half beside her¬ 
self with excitement, capered up to his side, 
and slipped something hard and warm into his 
hand. It was the ten-dollar piece, that she had 
hugged all this time in her fat little fist 
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a You give it to him she said, with a very 
determined little face, “ and, if he thinks lie 
can sell it to anybody else, let him keep the 
tea-set It’ll do better than having the doll I” 

Uncle Robert nodded his head two times; 
as much as to say, “Twice better!” And 
then he and the poor little girl went away. 

Uncle Robert didn’t come back to luncheon, 
nor till an hour after dinner; but when he 
did come he had a story to tell about the lame 
boy Jamie, and the tt little tea-set girl,” whose 
name was Martha, that made even Mandy 
cry—and that is saying a good deal, for Mandy 
wasn't one of the ones that cry very easy, I 
can tell you! 

Winnie never spoke a word while her uncle 
was telling how he found the poor children 
living in a little bit of a room half-way under¬ 
ground, without even so much as a crust of 
bread or a spark of fire, though it was such 
cruel winter weather; how the honest man¬ 
ner of the girl and the smartness of the boy 
(he was what people call “a genius”) had 
pleased him so much that he went out and 
bought them two new suits of clothes apiece 
—one for week days and one for Sundays— 
and how he had then taken them away from 
that dreadful place, and put them to board 
with a poor, but nice, family whom he knew; 
where he had left them, after promising that 
they should be sent to school, and that he 
would take care of them as long as they were 
good children, till they were old enough to 
take care of themselves. And while the rest 
were talking away, so fast and so loud that 
you couldn’t have heard yourself think, she 
was as still as a little mouse. 

Uncle Robert, who was watching her as 
close as could be though he pretended to be 
looking the other way, wondered and won¬ 
dered what she was thinking about; and by- 
and-by, as she didn’t seem to mean to open 
her pretty lips, he asked: 

“ What do you think about it, Winnie?” 

You could have heard a cat breathe, every¬ 
body was waiting so hard to see what 
Winnie’s answer would be. 

“ I think,” said she, smoothing down her 
tiny silk apron first with one hand and then 
with the other, and speaking very slowly, “I 
think, Uncle Robert, that—it’s—better—than 
—alf^— the—dolls—in—the—world! Don’t 
you?” 

“Indeed I do!” said Uncle Robert, kindly. 
“And only for this good little girl,” he added, 


as he drew her up into his lap and kissed her, 
“ we should never have known anything 
about these two poor creatures; and so they 
might have died of cold and hunger before 
the winter was over. This good, good, GOOD 
girl P And then he kissed her again as many 
as half a dozen times. 

And then the pettings that this rosy-cheek¬ 
ed little lady got, from papa, and mamma, 
and all the rest were enough to have Quite 
spoiled her, if she hadn’t really been the good 
girl her uncle had called her; and made 
Mandy cry harder than ever, because she 
hadn’t done wliat Winnie did, instead of 
buying “a hateful old French reticule!” 

I think I can hear a wee voice, like a baby 
bird's asking: “ An' did IFinnie dit e tea-HolV' 

O, I like to have forgot about that! Yes; 
Winnie got the tea-set, and has got it to-day•, 
for anything that I know; though she is as 
old as your mamma—if your mamma is a 
lady old enough to wear little caps, trimmed 
with lovely rose-colored ribbons. 

“And were the kisses and pettings she got 
that night ‘ Winnie's reward? ” I think I hear 
another voice, ever so much stronger than the 
wee baby-bird voice, asking. 

“No; that wasn’t her reward—or, rather, 
the one I was thinking about when I started 
to tell you this story; though that was a 
pretty good one —I think—don’t you? Some 
of the reward, that I meant, came ten years 
later, when most every newspaper had a piece 
in it about the “ talented young American 
sculptor”—as they called him—“James 
Scott;” who was no other than the cripple 
Jamie, that her kind uncle had found living 
in that dark, mean cellar, half-clad, and sick, 
and O! so awful cold and hungry; and some 
more of it came after that, when this same 
kind Uncle Robert—who had got so much 
gold in California—dying, left a will (if you 
don’t know what a will is, you must ask your 
mamma to tell you), in which he made her 
the richest lady in the country, because one 
time, when she was only eight years old, and 
needed a new doll so badly, she had been 
“such a good little girl? but I think the 
largest, and brightest, and best part of it is 
yet to come—when she dies and goes to 
heaven, to live with the beautiful angels and 
the great God, who made her, and you and 
me, and the “ little tea-set girl,” and her lame 
brother Jamie. 
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WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 

11Y MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


X don’t put tlioso words at tlio liend of iny 
story because I entertain any respect either 
for them, or for the thing which they describe, 
as it is commonly understood. That belongs 
to the vealy period of existence, peculiar to 
no ago or sex, but which sensible people— 
like myself and tho reader—do usually out¬ 
grow with their teens. It is a concomitant 
of that season of indulgence in cheap senti¬ 
mentalism, which, with a large class of minds 
—not Inferior ones—is as much a disease and 
as inevitable as measles or whooping-cough. 

Tills morbid fancy wreaks itself upon weak 
prose and weaker poetry - , it dote3 on moon¬ 
light and melancholy music, adores first love 
ami eternal constancy, and has lunch to say 
of mysterious affinities; its heroes are dark, 
boarded men, with black eyes and slouched 
hats, who roam about with folded arms, 
and kind yet haughty manners, their talk that 
of gods, and their behaviour that of banditti; 
these interesting individuals finally meet their 
fate in sonic blonde, bewitching maiden, as 
meek and flavorless as milk and water, who 
adores her hero, darkness, crimes, moods, 
tawny beard and all, and clings to him 
through thick and thin with woman’s devo¬ 
tion. Tills is no exaggeration. I’ve been 
there, and know all about it. I don't pretend 
to be a bit wiser than my neighbors. 

But we don’t any of us like to think that 
we have bestowed so much fondness upon 
what proves to have had so little value; wo 
can’t bear to admit that we’ve been hoarding 
up worthless chaff all tho time; wo insist 
upon a few grains of wheat. The moonlight 
and music et cetera may he nonsense, but 
woman’s devotion is a veritable reality. 


Haven’t wo all seen it?—seen a woman 
cling to a drunken brute of a husband, to a 
reckless, good-for-notliiug lover, sacrificing 
youth, health, her sense of light, her position 
in society, everything she should hold dear, 
for the scamp, who, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, kills her at last? All this is 
quite truo. I’ve seen it too often. And so 
far from admiring it, I am indignant at and 
ashamed of it. I insist that It is a weakness. 
I am sorry for the woman who makes such a 
goose of herself. 

I am not talking now of Christian charity, 
which forgives seventy times seven, only of 
that weak adhesiveness which sticks because 
it is too imbecile to let go, which forgets that 
the flamo of life is a sacred gift from God to 
be assiduously nourished, but by no means to 
he foolishly thrown away for anybody. 

I thought ovor all this the other morning 
after Margaret left me. She had just been 
telling mo a story, and I, looking up in her 
smiling, blushing, tear-wet face, did not say, 
“ 0 my darling, don’t you see what a gooso 
you’ve been?” I didn’t say it by a super¬ 
human effort at self-control, hut I thought it, 
and a good many other things. 

Margaret is a charming heroine, a perfect 
godsend to anybody in tho story-making 
business. Slio came to me a good many 
years ago, a sweet, (Vesli, spirited young girl 
of sixteen, as attractive as youth, and beauty, 
and intelligence, anil the sweetest temper m 
the world could make her. 

I don’t mind confessing that I was in those 
days a little morbid. I had some money, but 
no friends; plenty of affection, but I didn’t 
happen to own anybody upon whom I could 
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bestow it; tbo best pert of my life was behind 
me, ami I shivered a little as I looked down 
the descent which I was beginning, seeing it 
led through solitary ways to a lonely old age. 

Just then brother Dick died. I was as 
sorry as I could be; but one can’t break one’s 
heart for a brother whom one hasn’t seen for 
thirty years. And so I was settling down 
into my ordinary state of quiescent resigna¬ 
tion when Margaret enme. 

I remember it so well. It was one dull, 
drizzly afternoon in the autumn, when it had 
rained for a week, and looked as if it might 
rain for a week more, or a month for that 
matter. The parlor fire had got down; It 
was oidy a bed of liot-liearted coals, but the 
room was warm. Bclzey, my cat—I affected 
cats, gentle, sensible creatures, unobtrusive, 
quiet, not unduly demonstrative, just the 
kind of pots for an elderly spinster—was fast 
asleep on a hassock in the corner. I had 
dropped my knitting, and was wondering 
why Mrs. Carew didn’t bring in a light. Just 
then there was a slight noise outside. 

“What is it, Beelzebub?” I said. I didn't 
mean to betray the name —110 was commonly 
known as Belzoy—but I have inadvertently 
done so. You must excuse it. ’Twas a whim 
of mine. “ What do you hear ?” I repeated; 
for he sat upright, regarded the window with 
an expression of interest, and growled. In 
an instant Mrs. Carew came in. 

“If you please, Miss Catherine, there's 
company come.” 

This was important news. I hurried to 
the window. The Concord express was 
standing before the door, and the driver was 
taking off various articles of luggage. Pres¬ 
ently a small figure, so closely wrapped in 
shawls as not to be distinctly seen, appeared, 
and was lifted to the ground. 

“Who can it bo?” I murmured. 

“That is for you to guess, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Carew, severely. “I’m concerned to 
know what we’re to have for supper. There 
is nothing but some bread and butter, and 
sponge cake, and that squash pie I baked to¬ 
day—no cold meat, or anything of the sort." 

“O Mrs. Carew, never mind. Anything 
will do, I dare say, as it is a lady. Bring a 
light now please, quick.” 

“That’s true, ma’am, being it’s a lady,” 
said Mrs. Carew, who was rather intolerant 
of a masculine appetite, and she went for a 
lamp. 

In a minute more the shawled figure stood 
in my parlor, two soft, bright, eager eyes 


searched my face, and presently a pair of 
clinging arms were around me. 

“ O my dear Aunt Catherine, I should have 
known you anywhere, you look so much liko 
poor papa! You’ll love me, I know you will,” 
said a tender, vibrating voice. 

I looked curiously into the fresh, sweet 
face. 

“Arc you my poor brother Dick’s child, my 
dear ?” 

“Yes, I am Margaret Rounseville, the 
eldest daughter,” she said, with a kind of 
affectionate pride. “Did not papa write to 
you about me ?” 

“My dear, ho said he had two little girls at 
school. I thought of asking you to spend 
your next vacation with me.” 

“We are done with school,” said Margaret, 
sadly. "Elsie is twenty, and I am only a 
year younger. Elsie lias gone visiting some 
friends, and I thought, Aunt Catherine, you 
would let me stay with you until I could find 
something to do,” sho said,.with a pretty air, 
at once appealing and independent. “ I have 
a little property, you know.” 

“ Let you stay!” I cried, winking back the 
tears. “I will let you stay forever and bo 
thankful. To think I should have two 
grown-up nieces and not know them. I am 
a stupid old creature, my dear.” 

Margaret cried and laughed, and said she 
was sure I wasn’t stupid, and that I was 
wonderfully liko her dear father, and that I— 
but I wont reveal all she said. Sho praised 
me beyond my deserts then and always. 

Then I took her up stairs into my cosiest 
bedroom, and I would have built a lire for her 
only she wouldn’t let mo, and I helped her 
unpack her dressing-case, and in the midst of 
my delight over my newly-discovGrcd treasure, 
Sirs. Carew came to say that tea was ready. 

“And, Miss Catherine,” she continued, 
“ might I ask if there’s a gentleman coining? 
Because, if there is, there is the butcher’s 
shop over the way, and I’ll go wliilo you aro 
at tea.” 

“A gentleman, Mrs. Carew? What can 
yon be thinking of? This is my niece, Miss 
Margaret Itouuseville, whose father has lately 
died. The poor girl has no gentleman 
belonging to her that I know of.” 

“ Ma'am, have yon looked at the baggago ?” 
said Mrs. C'arcw, significantly. 

“ No. What do you mean ?” 

I went down stairs and peered about among 
the trunks which stood in tlio entry. 

“There, ma’am,” said Mrs. Carew. 
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“0,.I see. Well, Mrs. Carow, that is a 
curious instrument for a young lady. I will 
ask Margaret about it." 

It was a flute, a very handsomely-orna¬ 
mented instrument, slipped into a lady’s 
parascl-case. 

“ Margaret, my dear,” I said, entering licr 
chamber, “ is this yours?” 

“ O yes 1 No, I mean. It is Paul’s. Ho 
forgot to send it away with his other things, 
and ho put it into my hands just as I was 
starting, and I slipped it into my parasol-case. 
I don’t know what became of the bos lie 
keeps it in; lost, I dare say, he’s sucli a care¬ 
less fellow. Hut I was glad to keep the flute. 
It puts me so in mind of the dear old time3 
when wo used to sing and play to dear 
papa.” 

She spoko quite hurriedly, nnd her voice 
faltered at tho last. 

“ But, my dear, you haven’t told mo who 
Paul is. Is ho your lover?” 

“ Paul is my cousin by my mothor's side. 
Paul Gregory, ids name is. lie was papa’s 
ward, and lie has lived with us a great deal. 
But when papa died—he was very unfortu¬ 
nate, you know—the house was sold, and 
Paul’s things were sent to Now York, He is 
in a law-ofllce there.” 

All this as wo went down stairs. One of 
my questions she had not answered, but I 
would not press tho point. Her lover? Well, 
if he was, it was probably only a boy and girl 
fancy, that would die out if let alone. 

In a very little while Margaret was domes¬ 
ticated with us. My quiet house was never 
the same after she came. It was more blithe 
and sociable. In tho dreariest of the winter 
days that followed, Margaret warmed and 
cheered us like sunshine. For two or three 
of the first weoks, she used to sit and mako 
plans for earning money, going into close 
calculations, convincing herself in the most 
charming way that nothing lay between licr 
and a competency; nnd when I assented to 
everything, ns I learned to do, suddenly dis¬ 
covering some fatal flaw in her reckoning, at 
which she would laugh and color, and say, 
with tears In her voice: 

“It wont do, Aunt Catherine. You will 
have to keep mo still.” 

To which I used to reply that nothing 
could give mo moro delight than to keep her 
till such timo as she went to brighten some¬ 
body elso’s home. 

And so it was tacitly settled at last, nnd I 
was well content. Meantime, as Margaret's 


beautiful and lovable character unfolded, I 
grew curious about her sister. 

“ Is Elsie like you ?” I asked, one day. 

“ O no!” with a look of surprise. “ Elsie is 
pretty. She is a little, smiling brunette, 
saucy, and gay, nnd charming. Elsie is a 
belle,” she added, with a little sigh. 

I was silent, and in a moment she said: 

“Aunt Catherine!” 

“Well, my dear?” 

Her innocent eyes foil, and tho soft color 
flickered up to her cheek. 

“Am I—” she faltered—“that is—do you 
think me very plain ?” 

“You plain, Margaret?” I exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

“ Because,” sho cried out, almost sobbing, 
“ I should liko to look so that those who love 
mo wouldn’t dislike to look at me.” 

Until this moment I had never thought 
whether my darling was what people called 
beautiful or not. But now I looked at her 
attentively. 

A broad, white forehead, over which brown 
hair was parted smoothly—for this was before 
it became the fashion to crimp the hair so as 
to look as much like a negro as possible—a 
nose, well, a trifle too thick, a somewhat too 
wide mouth, that had a variety of smiles, all 
of them winning, and eyes of a soft, dark, 
tender gray. Not pretty with any common 
kind of prettiucss, but something better than 
that. 

“ My dear child,” I said, gently, “ you need 
not fear that those who love you wont love 
your looks. Tiiey are sweet enough to my 
eyes now, and somo day you will bo hand¬ 
somer than you are now. I shouldn’t wonder 
if I lived to hear you called magnificent,” 

She laughed and blushed rosily. 

“Then I shall be wearing diamonds and 
velvet; anybody who is magnificent must.” 

Sho never spoke of it again, at least, never 
until years afterwards. 

By-aml-by I made more inquiries about 
Elsie. Margaret never did anything but 
praise her; nevertheless, I had a pretty 
distinct opinion concerning her, and that not 
at all favorable, before she came to us, which 
she did tho next summer. 

It happened in thiswise. My pet had gone 
about twelve hours with a shadow on her 
face. At the end of that time I said: 

“My dear, what troubles you?" 

She hesitated. 

“ it is a letter from Elsie, auntie. She is 
very unhappy.” 
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u Wont you let me see the letter, my dear?” 

She looked disturbed. 

“ Then 1 shall understand all about it, you 
know.” 

An hour afterwards she put the letter in 
my hands. 

“ You mustn’t mind,” she said, “ if she says 
things that seem a little rude. She don’t 
mean them—she don’t know.” 

“What is it that she does not know?” I 
thought, as I opened the letter, a dainty 
square envelop of the thickest paper. But 
the letter itself was written upon odds and 
ends in a maimer that did not say much for 
the credit of the writer. There was a deal of 
desultory talk before anything came that 
concerned me; then it went on; 

“So, you see, we are dreadfully gay. But 
the Vances are going out of town in June, 
and what I’m to do with myself then, I don’t 
know. I think they might take me with 
them, and I’ve hinted so a multitude of 
times. But they are fearfully stingy. Mrs. 
Vance hasn’t given me anything since my 
party-dress at New Year’s, and I wore that 
till I was ashamed of it; so then, Maggie, I 
took your lilac silk, and made it up with a 
fcnJJo overskirt, ami it did very well. Mr. 
Vance said I was lovely in it. Do you know 
I think she is the least bit in the world 
jealous of me. Absurd, isn’t it? But to 
return. Where am I going this summer? 
Would Aunt Catherine have mo, do you 
think? That is, if I could put up with such 
backwoods’ ways as I suppose they have in 

W-. I should want a room to myself, and 

I couldn’t get up to breakfast till nine. Sup¬ 
pose you see. Don’t ask her outright if I may 
come. It would be just like your bruskness. 
But manage so that she will ask me. Then, 
if Mrs. Vance don’t take mo with her, I will 
come. Do you hear from Paul? Mind it is 
understood I don’t breakfast till nine.” 

When I had done reading this letter, I 
should have liked to shake the girl who wrote 
it, although she was my deceased brother’s 
child. Presently Margaret came. 

“ You are not offended with Elsie, auntie?” 
she said, anxiously. 

“No, Margaret. Write at once and ask 
Elsie to come to us as soon as she pleases.” 

Margaret’s face lighted. 

“ You are too good.” 

“Do you know this Mrs. Vance?” I asked. 

“ O yes.” 

“ Write to her also, and beg she will spare 
your sister to you for the whole summer.” 


Margaret looked pleased and yet pained. 

“I will, Aunt Catherine. I’ve been so 
afraid that she would invite Elsie.” 

The first of June Elsie came. I knew the 
moment I set eyes upon her pretty face that 
I was light in my impressions of her. A vain, 
selfish beauty, thoroughly self-poised, cool 
and calculating. 

She moped about the first week; the second 
she declared she should die if die had to stay 
all summer In W-; the third she bright¬ 

ened tip, and took pa/ns with her toilets. 

“Aunt Catherine, who is the gentleman 
Whom I sec walking In the garden opposite?” 

“ I dare say it is Mr. Marsh’s gardener,” I 
replied, cooky. 

“ I said a gentleman,” said Elsie, tossing her 
head. 

“ Mr. Marsh’s gardener is a gentleman, in 
the good, old, and only true sense,” 

Elsie’s forehead contracted. 

“You have such queer notions, Aunt 
Catherine. But you know I don’t mean the 
gardener.” 

“Is it an old gentleman, with gold 
spectacles—” 

“No, no!” cried Elsie, with animation. 
“He is young, ami has a splendid figure, and 
a face—well, I didn’t see his face distinctly, 
hut he has a dark, magnificent beard, and I 
think lie must be handsome.” 

“It is Mr. Royal Marsh, then, I think,” I 
replied, “ I believe he is handsome, though 
that is the least of his merits.” 

“Is he rich?” demanded Elsie, with eager 
eyes. 

“Yes” 

Then came the question that I knew would 
come. t 

“Does he ever come here?” 

“ When he is at home, which is only in the 
summer, Mr. Royal Marsh is a frequent visitor 
here,” 

“ Then I shall see him ?” said Elsie, 

“It is quite probable that you will see him, 
but you needn’t imagine you can captivate 
ldm. Ills Ulea of a woman includes a good 
deal that you don’t possess,” I said, rather 
curtly. 

The confident, satisfied expression of Elsie’s 
face was most amusing. It quite dissipated 
my annoyance, which now turned upon 
myself. 

“ If I hadn’t have put it into her head, she 
mightn’t have thought of it. Catherine 
Rounseviile, you are a silly old woman !” 

Yet a moment’s reflection convinced mo 
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that the Instincts of a coquette were irrepres¬ 
sible, and Elsie was a coquette—a dreadful 
coquette for a girl of twenty. 

Now, to tell the truth, I had my special 
reasons for looking forward to Itoynl Marsh’s 
return. He was the only young man I knew 
to whom 1 could willingly have given my 
Margaret. I don’t suppose he was perfect, 
but lie had just the noblest nature in the 
world. And now here was Elsie coining in 
to spoil my plans. 

“She can’t do it, though. Royal knows 
tinsel from pure gold.” 

So I tried to think, hut In my heart 1 
doubted. Elsie could be so winning, and 
then her beauty was really remarkable. And 
men do so worship beauty, I reflected, 
mournfully. 

I don’t think Margaret ever knew why I 
was so particular about lier dress in those 
days, why I insisted upon absolutely fresh 
muslins, and was so intolorant of hair in the 
slightest degree disarranged. 

Rut ho camo at last, one afternoon when it 
was too hot to do more than live. Everybody 
knows how limp and forlorn even nice-looking 
persons appear at such times. All but Elsie. 
She was a veritable salamander. The higher 
the mercury ran, the more lovely she was. 
Her eyes glowed, her checks were a clear, 
bright crimson, her olive skin smooth and fair. 

Royal was only just seated when the girls 
came In. Margaret came straight from the 
garden, where she had been gathering straw¬ 
berries. Her face was flushed, and excess of 
color was particularly unbecoming to her, 
because her beauty consisted largely in purity 
and delicacy of complexion. Her hair was 
pushed away from her temples, and her dress 
and fingers were stained with the rosy berries. 

“After all the pains I have taken,” I 
thought, dolefully. And then I looked up to 
sec Elsie just sauntering in, In a graceful, 
nonchalant manner, peculiarly her own. She 
wore a dress of pure transparent white, with 
a purple sash and scarf, some purple flowers 
carelessly twisted in her hair, and her whole 
look was exquisitely fresh, and dainty, and 
charming. 

Mr. Marsh stayed almost the whole evening. 
Margaret and lie talked, and Margaret was 
delightful, as she always was; but Ills eyes 
often wondered away from her, ami rested 
upon the lovely girl who sat in the great 
arm-chair just where the light fell softest and 
made the most charming effects. At last lie 
said: 


“ Do you sing and play, Miss Margaret?” 

“A little,” laughed Margaret, “like all 
young ladies. But Elsie plays,” she added, 
pleased to think that Elsie could here como 
in for her share of the entertainment. 

Then Royal begged for her song, and Elsie 
rose, and, with her purple scarf trailing behind 
her, floated across the floor and took her place 
at the old piano. It teas an old piano, one on 
which I had thrummed when I was a girl, 
and its thin, light voice was associated with 
those times when life was at its acme, and so 
it had always been dear to me. Since Mar¬ 
garet had come, however, I bad thought 
much about buying a new one. But now I 
vowed I never would, at least while Elsie was 
here to show off upon it. The gill had a 
wonderful.execution, ncr lingers flew as if 
they were bewitched. She kept us all in a 
trance of wonder and delight while the per¬ 
formance lasted; yet when it was all over, I 
thought I would give more to hear some 
sweet old song crooned by Margaret’s tender 
and sympathetic voice than those startling 
cadenzas and remarkable trills which proved 
Elsie’s power. 

“You have tempted me to a long stay,” 
said Royal, rising to go. 

“ Then we may hope you will come again,” 
X said. “Your house is full of company, I 
know, but that must not hinder your old 
friends from seeing you.” 

“ It will facilitate it, I fancy,” said Royal, 
gayly. “Some of the company is not much 
to my taste. If you will tolerate me, I shall 
be only too glad to spend some of my leisure 
hours here.” 

lie glanced at Elsie as he said this, and a 
peculiarly dazzling smile, which belonged to 
her, shone out as she met his look. After 
that I supposed my hospitality wasn’t neces¬ 
sary; but I added it, and he went. 

“Do you like him, auntie?” said Margaret, 
coming forward from the corner by the 
window where she had been standing for the 
last ten minutes. 

“ Yes, I like him." 

“ When Aunt Catherine speaks in that way, 
I know she is dreadfully in earnest,” says 
Margaret, laughing, “ So, by the same token, 
I see this Royal Marsh Is one of her heroes.” 

“He is hardly handsome enough for a 
hero,” said Elsie, in a certain cool tone of 
disappointment that vexed me. “He doesn’t 
look nearly so well when one secs him close 
to.” 

“ O, as to that, he is well enough; and, 
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indeed, lie struck mo ns being a really superior 
man.” 

“ Margaret Rounseville!” I exclaimed. 

“ Weil, auntie ?” And site opened Iter eyes 
wide, 

“You speak very coolly of my favorite,” 

“ Coolly 1” Margaret echoed in surprise. 
“ Why, Aunt Catherine, what would you 
have?” 

What, indeed? The words were well 
enough, and yet they did not suit me, 

“What arc yon two quarrelling about?” 
said Elsie, looking at us with her most worldly 
expression of face. “Mr. Marsh is certainly 
a superior man, and Aunt Catherine says he 
is rich. He is, then, a desirable .pari I, and 
would be a splendid acquisition to our family” 
And she laughed saucily. 

“Don’t mind her, auntie,” said Margaret. 
“She is only in fun.” 

Yet Margaret looked hurt and disturbed, 
and I could see that her pride was wounded. 
There was just a shade of constraint in her 
maimer when Royal came again. It wore off 
presently, however, and when he was gone, 
she praised him enthusiastically—too enthu¬ 
siastically to please me. She was quite too 
cool a critic, quite too much mistress of her¬ 
self, to allow mo to hope that she was more 
interested in him than a refined and culti¬ 
vated young girl would naturally be in a man 
who did not disdain to draw upon all his 
stores to please her. 

The summer days went, as such days do go, 
brief, blithe and beautiful. The company over 
the way flitted soon, and then Royal got into 
the way of crossing over every morning and 
making his appearance at my garden gate at 
just such an hour. Then we had long after¬ 
noon talks and wood-rambles, and moonlight 
rowing on the river, and, chaperoning the 
girls, I got quite young again myself. All 
this time I could never quite decide whether 
any special attraction drew’ Royal Marsh to 
us. He W’as old enough to marry, and I knew 
he wanted to marry. Years before he had 
told me and I had half guessed how high was 
his ideal of womanhood, and I knew that all 
along lie had waited for it, No\v I was sure 
it had come in the person of my Margaret. 
Was the man not worthy to see it? Was he 
so bewitched by a pair of brilliant eyes and 
coquettish wiles (fiat lie was no longer him¬ 
self? I was more than disappointed—I was 
grieved. I could not tolerate the thought of 
Elsie’s winning him. 

One afternoon he was with us, when a 


visitor called me away. When I returned, I 
missed Margaret. Elsie’s voice, very soft, and 
low, and alluring, when she chose to make it 
so, was suddenly silenced as I came in, I 
fancied Royal looked embarrassed and half 
vexed. Half mortified I hastily with¬ 
drew. 

I went out into tlio garden, and here I 
called Margaret, She answered me from 
behind a clump of shrubbery, and, pushing 
my way in, I discovered iior, flushed, eager, 
rosy, ami busily engaged in uprooting some 
wild convolvuli, that, clambering the wall, 
had threatened to destroy some magnificent 
laurels. 

“See, Aunt Catherine; they are fairly 
choking the poor laurel.” And she held up a 
long, tangled mass of vines and leaves. 

“Yes, my dear. But Jamie Carew could 
have done that, and you could have sat in 
the parlor.” 

“Why, so I might, auntie; but do you 
know I find it quite dull staying hi the 
house?” she said, with another tug at the 
convolvuli. Then, seeing my disconcerted 
face, she exclaimed: 

“ Was I really rude, Aunt Catherine, in 
coming away? I thought Mr. Marsh seemed 
to find Elsie uncommonly good company,” 
she said, with a sly smile. 

Just then the gate-latch clicked, and wo 
both involuntarily stepped aside a hit to see 
who was coining. The next moment Mar¬ 
garet’s face flushed, she gave a quick, glad 
cry, and had sprung past the syrlngas and 
was running down the avenue before I could 
guess what it meant. Quito confounded I 
followed, and was just in time to see her fall 
into the arms of a tall, dark, bearded fellow, 
whom I instantly disliked, because of his 
bearing so close a resemblance to the hand¬ 
some banditti of whom I have spoken, and 
because he took the liberty of kissing Mar¬ 
garet, and tliat, too, more than once. I must 
own, however, that sire did not seem to resent 
the freedom. On the contrary, she held Ids 
hand fast, and her face ran through a hun¬ 
dred phases of emotion, as, half laughing and 
half crying, she came up the avenue to 
present him to me. 

“This is Cousin Paul, I suppose?” I said, 
not waiting for the introduction. And then 
Paul took off hfs hat and shook bauds, and 
did it very gracefully, and wo all turned 
around, and there upon the piazza stood Mr. 
Royal Marsh, seowding fiercely, and Elsie 
smiling and nonchalant. 
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Royal bowed rather shortly a3 Paul was 
named to him and walked off. 

“Who is that fierce-looking fellow, eh, 
Elsie? One of your lovers?” said Paul, tap¬ 
ping her cheek with cousinly familiarity. 

Elsie laughed and tossed her head, and my 
heart sank. 

It was wonderful how soon Mr. Paul 
Gregory was domesticated in our household, 
especially when one considers what a general 
disturbance the advent of a man into a femi¬ 
nine circle always causes. It is understood 
then that meals must be served in season, 
and there must be a fresh dish every day for 
dinner. No more pleasant confounding of 
dinner and lunch, no more fairy-like feasts 
upon bread and fruit. I must say, however, 
for Paul, that he took extremely small pains 
to remember stated hours, and was quite in 
the way of appearing to breakfast about noon. 

The next morning Royal came in. Mar¬ 
garet sat upon an ottoman at Paul’s feet, and 
seejned quite content to look up in Ids face 
occasionally. That gentleman himself was 
reading his newspaper; but he laid it down 
with a languid grace, and began some talk 
with Mr. Marsh. It did not go easily, and 
by-and-by Paul took up the newspaper again, 
with an air which said plainly: 

“I leave him to you, ladies; I can make 
nothing of him.” 

Elsie came to the rescue in vain, and finally 
retired behind a window curtain in sullen 
anger. It was very awkward, only Paul and 
Margaret were sweetly unconscious. From 
time to time he read short paragraphs in a 
low tone to her, and she would look up and 
smile brightly. 

“Mr. Marsh,” said I, suddenly, “wouldn’t 
you like to come and see my nzalias?” 

He followed mo out into the conservatory, 
a very humble little place, which Jamie Carew 
and I prided ourselves upon. As soon as we 
were alone, he said, quickly: 

“That person seems much at home here, 
Miss Catherine.” 

“ Quite so, Mr. Marsh. Ho would feel at 
home anywhere, I think.” 

“Are tliey lovers?” lie demanded, abruptly. 

A spirit of mischief possessed me. 

“Elsio and Paul?” 

He made an impatient movement. 

“ You know I don’t care for Elsie. I mean 
Margaret and this fellow.” 

“ I did not know you cared for Margaret, 
Royal.” 

"Caro for herl” ho said, passionately. “O 


Miss Catherine, show me how I can win her! 
She lias been so cold to me. For weeks I 
have waited in vain for a kind word—an 
encouraging look from her; and this man was 
the cause of it. I see it all now.” 

“ I have been wofhlly blind,” I murmured/ 
sorrowfully. 

“ Who is he? Tell me all about him.” 

I told him all I knew; it was not much. 

“He will bring her sorrow, he will bring 
her sorrow 1 He is weak and selfish 1” said 
Royal, bitterly. 

My own heart echoed the fear. Fascinating 
as ho was, Paul did not charm me. Why 
could not Margaret see? 

The days went on, but the sweetness of our 
summer was gone, Elsie was alternately gay 
and cross 1 . Royal Marsh was strangely grave, 
and I was saddened. Day by day a sense of 
the worthlessness of Paul’s character grew 
upon me, and day by day I saw liow Margaret’s 
life was hound up in him. 

By-and-by, when cool weather came, Paul 
found or made some business in the city close 
by. He used to drive out and spend Sunday 
with ns, and then Margaret’s happiness was 
enough to touch any heart. But one day I 
found her in tears after he had gone. I 
begged to know the reason of them, and 
presently, angered by her reticence, I said 
some sharp things concerning Paul. 

“Aunt Catherine,” she cried, with kindling 
eyes, “ I will not hear such things, even from 
youl You are cruel and unjust to Paul! 
Everybody is unjust to him 1” 

“Margaret, do you love your cousin? Do 
you mean to be bis wife?” 

She grew white. 

“ How can you hurt me so?” she said, with 
a pitiful look that went to my heart. 

“Because, child, if you do, I will help you 
if I can. Paul is poor, I know, I mean to 
give you a portion. Margaret, all I want is to 
be sure of your happiness.” 

She broke down there, and told me all her 
troubles. She had loved her cousin ever 
since she could remember. When they were 
children, he called her Ids little wife, and it 
was always understood that when they had 
the means they were to marry. But Paul 
find been unfortunate, and lately—” 

"Well, my dear?” 

“ He has lost all tho money I gave him—all 
papa left me,” she sobbed. 

“ Margaret, do you mean that you put your 
little dot into his hands?” I said, unspeakably 
astonished. 
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“ Surely, aunt," slio saiil, proudly. “Iliad 
a right A give it to him" 

Elsie coming in just here heard the last 
words. 

“You needn’t look so surprised, Aunt 
Catherine,” she said, with an amused laugh. 
“ Margaret lias always saved up her pocket- 
money and given it to Paul, She did that 
when papa was alive.” 

“Margaret, is this true?” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
whispered that it was. 

This, then, was the secret of the darned 
handkerchiefs, and mended hose, and dresses 
turned and made over, when I, who know 
her to he well supplied with money, had been 
in the habit of telling her laughingly that slio 
was born to be the wife of a poor man. 

When Paul came next time, I took care to 
have a private interview witii him, I had 
changed my mind about advancing means for 
his speculations, but I gave him to understand 
that I should take care of Margaret. 

“ That’s very lucky for me,” he remarked, 
coolly. “There is no chance of our being 
married at present." 

“You do mean to marry her then?” 

“Of course I do. She’s a devoted little 
tiling, and loves mo dearly.” As though that 
was her chief claim to consideration. 

“ Very well. But when yon want any more 
money, Paul, come to me.” 

A week after this wo were all sitting 
together in the little back-parlor. Boyal 
Marsh was there. IIo had been away a 
month, and this was his first call. After a 
little while, Mrs. Carcw came and called 
Margaret out. In about ten minutes we 
heard a loud, heart-broken shriek. 

“Good heavens 1” cried lioyal, and sprang 
up. 

In a minute wo wero all in the dining-room 
across the entry. Paul was there bending 
over Margaret, who lay on the sofa in a dead 
swoon. 

“My God, I have killed herl” he cried, as 
wo entered. 

There was no time for explanations. I 
called for stimulants, and ran for cologne. 
When Margaret opened her eyes, she saw 
Itoy.nl Marsh standing over her with unutter¬ 
able pity in his face. I think she know then 
for the first time that he loved her. 

“ O save him, save him!” she cried, clutch¬ 
ing at his bands. 

At that instant the door-bell t ang loudly, 
and Margaret sat up instantly, white and rigid. 


“Paul, they are come! Fly—by the back 
garden !*' she cried, in a strange voice. 

Paul stared at her, glared angrily upon the 
rest of us, ami then, almost before we knew 
Ills design, had stepped from the bay-window 
into the garden. 

.Again the hell rang, and this time Royal 
answered It, In a minute he came back ami 
beckoned me out. 

“Paul is in trouble,” he said. 

“ Iu trouble!” I echoed, 

“ lie has been uttering forged paper, and 
these men are here to arrest him. lie is safe 
now for the present, I presume, and for her 
sake—” with emphasis—“I’ll see if the matter 
cannot bo settled.” 

I thanked him fervently ami went hack to 
Margaret. Her sweet face was wild and 
haggard with pain, 

“ O Aunt Catherine,” she said, as I entered, 
“ I have feared something liko tills 1” 

“And yet, my poor child, you love him?” 

“Yet I love him, and I should lovo him 
though he broke my heart twenty times. Rut 
his conduct is killing me.” 

It was killing her, indeed, Such wofu! 
looks, such conflicts between pride and love, 
between love and respect, anil sense of right, 
I never saw before, nor until then did I 
realize what a woman suffers who attaches 
herself to an unworthy man. 

The week that followed this night was one 
not to be lived through twice. Even Elsie 
was subdued and saddened. At the end of it, 
Royal Marsh came in and said that it was all 
settled on condition that Paul left the 
country. His kindness had gone further, and 
seemed and paid Paul’s passage to California. 

Margaret’s white face shone with gratitude, 
and her eyes grow tender as she listened to 
Royal’s modest account. Then she went to 
him, took both his hands in liers and kissed 
them. 

“God in heaven bless you forever!” slio 
said, tearfully. “You are the noblest man I 
know. If only my prayers could make you as 
happy as you deserve.” 

Ilis swart cheek reddened at her praise, 
and by-and-by ho went away, loving her, I 
knew, more than ever. 

After this the days went swiftly on to tho 
end. Paul sailed in three days, and there 
was a parting scene, out of which my darling 
came white as a ghost, and all the light faded 
from her eyes. 

“ If only he comes out of tills reformed,” she 
said to me that night, “ I can bear it.” 
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She did hear it as such women boar such 
trials, God alone knows how. Paul was 
gone three years, and In all that time I think 
Margaret never knew one moment of utter 
peace. I ha,ve seen her tremble and grow 
pale in the midst of mirth at a sharp ring at 
the door, and I, from sympathy, got into tho 
same way, so that the thought of Paul was, 
in a certain sort, tho death’s head at all our 
feasts. 

In that three years the current of our live3 
ran quietly enough. Elsie married by-aml- 
by a man twice her age, but with money 
enough to make amends for his seniority,- 
She got all she wanted, and if he had been 
deceived ho never fonnd it out; for, poor 
man, he died within six mouths of the 
wedding, and Elsio catnc back to us, a pretty 
widow in black, and with a handsome fortune,: 
She was a capricious and troublesome guest, 
hut I tolerated her for Margaret’s sake, who 
did not favor company in general. Royal 
Marsh was almost our only visitor. 

I always had thought his character pure 
gold, and now he proved it. A strong, tender 
reverence grew up for him. in Margaret’s 
heart. I half wished he would try his fate. 
But he was almost angry when I hinted it. 

“ Would you have me make lier hate me?” 

“But she likes you so much.” 

“ Yes, she lilies me,” lie returned, gravely; 
“but all her loVo Is for that man. Nothing 
will ever cure it but some great shock, that 
shall open her eyes to his utter worthlessness, 
Miss Catherine. I am sure ho does not even 
love her.” • 

“Not love her?” I cried, amazed. 

“No, not even in the poor way that such 
as he can love.” 

I was incredulous, And by-and-by, when 
letters came from' Paul, saying that he was 
about sailing for New York, and that lie 
hopert to make Margaret his wife and return 
speedily, I wa3 quite sure Royal was wrong. 

Now wo began to look for Paul. Margaret’s 
eye3 grew wistful. Nights when the wind 
howled and storms were abroad, she could 
not sleep, for lie was on the sea. I remember 
that in all those days there was a presage of 
woe. The reality came at last with stunning 
force. The ship upon which Paul had sailed 
encountered a storm, and he alone of all the 
freight of life was doomed to he swept from 
the deck. 

It was over now. There was no danger any 
longer of his disgracing his name, or breaking 
the heart of the friend who loved him. Ho 


was safe at last. I think Margaret felt this 
in tho midst of her troublo, and that perhaps 
tho thought helped her to bear It. But she 
came out of that winter tho shadow of her 
former self. 

That spring Elsie was making preparations, 
to ho married again, and we all busied our¬ 
selves upon bridal finery. 

“Soon we shall have only each other, Aunt 
Catherine,” said Margaret, ono day. “But, 
auntie, we’ll have a quiet life—not a bright 
one, but liko tho later autumn, quiet and 
cheerful, with a bit of the Indian summer 
splendor still lingering; and we’ll grow old 
together, auntie, and fall at last as peace fully 
and resignedly as the leaves do.” 

“ I wish nothing better for myself, my love; 
but for yoh, I think, I am sure, there is a 
brighter fate in store. 

Iler face kindled, and then her eyes filled. 

“i thought you knew me better,” she said, 
in a voice that showed how utterly grieved 
she was. 

It was no use hoping then; yet I did hope 
till Royal came to me, a whole year after¬ 
wards, and told mo that lie had urged his 
great love upon lier in vain. 

“Head or alive that man is my rival!” said 
Royal, bitterly. 

So I made up my miml to keep Margaret 
with me; not a hard tiling to do if I had not 
caved for her happiness more than for my 
own. 

It often happens that wo fret and fret 
against a chain of circumstances, until at last 
wo grow thoroughly tired, and become all at 
once resigned, just as Providence is ready to 
turn the scale. 

Elsie came in.one day, all in velvet and 
ermine, and discomposed, in spite of all her 
good fortune, as she often was, only this time 
It was not her servants, nor her dressmaker, 
nor her husband. 

“ What Is this I hear about Margaret?” she 
said, hastily. “ I met Royal Marsh yesterday; 
•I knew something was the matter, and I made 
him tell me. Aunt Catherine, are you going 
to let her bo such a fool ?” 

“ I can’t help it,” I said, despairingly. 

“ Can’t help it I But I can—at least, I will 
try.” 

“ It is no use, Elsie,” said Margaret, rising 
hastily. “ Why do you s£eak so? You ought 
to know that I could not he false to Paul.” 

“False to Pauli” said Elsie, impatiently. 
** Margaret, Paul was a scoundrel, and you 
are a fool,’” 
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Margaret stared at lier In wonder. 

“ I beg your pardon, but it’s the exact truth, 
and, as I was to blame, I am going to confess. 
That summer, when l’aul was first here, ho 
and I had a secret flirtation, that, I suppose, 
you never suspected. It was only pique on 
my part, because I saw ltoyal Marsli preferred 
you; but it was dead earnest on Ids. lie 
wanted me to elopo witli 1dm, wrote to mo 
repeatedly that next winter urging mo to do 
so, and when I accused him of perfidy 
towards you, he said Mr. Marsh was fond of 
you, and you’d soon forget ldui and accept 
ltoyal. Then, after I became a widow, lie 
wrote mo, renewing his offer, and ono letter 
came to mo not two weeks before he sailed.” 

Margaret had listened with slowly whiten¬ 
ing faco and wild eyes; now her ashy lips just 
moved to utter tho words: 


“ Provo it 1” 

“ Of course I will. I brought his letters. 
I always thought they, might be of use, and I 
kept them. You know his handwriting.” 

Mechanically Margaret went over the proofs 
of Paul’s treason; then sho slipped to the floor 
in a swoon. 

“Elsie, you have killed her!” I cried. 

“Well, she had better die so than live 
mourning for that good-for-nothing man. 
lint she wont die. She’ll live and marry 
ltoyal Marsli.” 

Margaret did live, and so justified the first 
part of Elsie’s prophecy; and just now, as I 
said at the beginning, she came in to tell mo 
that the last part Is likely to prove true, and 
I controlled myself and did not remind her of 
how silly she had been. But I am sure sho 
knows it as well as I. 
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